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200 MILLIONS AT PEACE FOR EVER s 


The Pilot of the Clouds 



For some months past Sir Alan Cobham has been touring in his aeroplane Youth of Britain 
to interest local authorities in aviation. Of the 40,000 passengers he has carried during 
the tour a great proportion were children. In this picture Lady Cobham and her two sons 
are seen with some schoolgirls who were given flights when Sir Alan returned to London. 


STRONG AND OF 
GOOD COURAGE 

A BRAVE MAN’S 
TRIUMPH 

A Word From an Old Friend 
of the C.N. in St. Louis 

CARRYING ON 

A gentleman from Sweden told one of 
the C.N.’s fiiends the other day that he 
possessed the first copy of the paper and 
had taken it ever since. 

Such old and faithful readers may 
remember the story of Arthur Rump, 
and wonder sometimes what has become 
of him. But some of our readers have 
been born since we first told his tale, so 
wc must begin at the beginning before we 
give the latest news of this brave fighter. 

Twenty Years in Bed 

In 1909 Arthur Rump was a post-office j 
clerk in St. Louis. One day a heavy mail ! 
sack fell on the back of his neck, fractur- i 
ing a vertebra. Doctors put him in a I 
plaster cast for nine months, and when 
the cast was removed they found that 
• ankylosis had set in. This means that 
the joints of.the body become hatd and 
rigid. Soon.the only parts of him not 
like stone were 'his left hand and his 
face. For 20 .years Arthur Rump has 
lain on his bed like that. 

But the amazing thing is that this man 
. has been earning his living all the time. 

.. He ought, of course, to have had a 
pension, but rod tape did not pa«s away 
. with the England of Charles Dickens. 

. It tied the hands of the American officials 
in 1909. They said that no law existed 
enabling them to grant a pension to this 
man who had been totally disabled at 
the post of duty, and the Republic 
gave him a lump sum of about /500. 

It was like saying “ You are a useless 
log, and you had better die before the 
/500 is all spent.” 

How Success Came 

But Arthur Rump w r as only 31, and he 
was still in love with life. He knew he 
could never play games, nor marry, nor 
watch his children grow up, nor walk in 
the country. But he could still enjoy 
books and newspapers and flowers and 
niusic, and he could still comfort his 
father and mother, who were growing 
old, and had expected help from him. 

So Arthur Rump determined to live 
and to start a business. First of all he 
invented a telephone which could be 
operated by a one-handed man lying 
flat on his back, and then he started an 
insurance agency, conducting all his busi¬ 
ness by telephone. Naturally people 
preferred to deal with this brave cripple, 
and the little business grew steadily. 

, Today he owns his owm house with a 
pleasant little garden and a wide 
verandah and a garage' for the motor- 
van with movable side curtains which is 
partly used for his business and partly 
for taking hitn on his stretcher for 
country rides or a visit to the opera 


house. His parents have been dead some 
years, but he has two good nurses, and 
pays their salaries, besides those of 
domestic and clerical helpers. 

His left hand is now rigid like the rest 
of his joints except the jawbone, and he 
has had to invent a new kind of tele¬ 
phone to carry on his work. People say 
that his face is exceedingly mobile and 
intelligent and that he loves a joke. 

The C.N. told his story years ago and 
watched with interest the efforts of a 
few r politicians to get the brave man a 
pension. The paper found its way to 
him, and in 1922 he w r rote to thank the 
C.N. for its sympathy add to say : 

“ Rejoice with me ! Congress passed 
a special Act, and it has been signed by 
the President, granting me sixty dollars 
a month. I will continue my work in an 
effort to pay the mortgage on my home. 
I can now pay my nurse a fairer wage." 

Once more the C.N. has had a letter 
from this man whom the Optimist Club 


calls the King of Optimists. Uncle Sam 
has increased his pension to about £500 a 
year, and I13 is very happy. 

He has just celebrated his fifty-first 
birthday. Old friends took him down 
to the post office where he worked 20 
years ago, and he was greatly interested 
in the changes there. He had luncheon 
in the building, and then returned to a 
birthday tea-party in his own home, with 
a cake bearing 51 candles. Crowds 
of people, humble and distinguished, 
strangers and old friends, came to the ver¬ 
andah where he lay on his wheeled bed, 
bringing him flowers and good wishes. 

“ I think T have more friends than any 
other ordinary man,” says Arthur Rump. 

But C.N. readers will say that he is 
rto ordinary man. They w r ill all admire 
this extraordinary man’s spirit, and will 
return very heartily the good wishes he 
sends to them. 

A long life yet to you, Arthur Rump. 
Be strong and of good courage. 


A RUN-AWAY 
HERO 

The Boy Who Saved 
the Horse 

BRAVE HEART AND 
READY MIND 

A dear old ladj _ whose father’s name is 
known all over the world, especially to 
every English schoolboy, past or present, 
sends us a stor\-. 

It is of a brave boy who rau away 
when the brave act had been done. 

Outside our friend’s house in the East 
End of London an old Jewish fruiterer 
brings his barrow laden with fruit every 
Friday evening in readines for the Jewish 
Sabbath. 

On a Friday just past, the eve of the 
Jewish New Year, the old man and his 
dog came by as usual with a little oil 
lamp swinging in the dusk above the 
oranges and apples and bananas. 

In some way or other the little oil 
lamp was knocked over. Rags on the 
stall caught fire, and in a moment or two 
the roadway seemed ablaze. 

Presence of Mind 

The fire spread. Two schoolboys saw 
it, and with great presence of mind 
rushed to the street fire alarm, broke 
the glass, and so called up the fire station. 

It was time. The firemen found them¬ 
selves with a big fire to cope with. While 
they were so engaged another boy 
rushed past shouting “ There is a horse 
behind here.” 

He was not content with shouting. 
He smashed down the door, made his 
wav into the smoke-filled stable, and, 
with all the resource and presence of 
mind of an old hand in dealing with 
horses, he threw his coat over the 
frightened animal’s head, and, exerting 
a surprising strength, led it out to safety. 

Our correspondent says that the 
strength which he summoned for this 
courageous deed was given him by God 
in that moment, and we believe it. 

But though she sent out to bring him 
in when his deed was told to her the 
boy could not be found. He had done 
his brave act for the day—and had gone 
off without a word. 

Since then she has learned his name. 
It is Philip Man. Truly in. his case the 
Boy makes the Man. 


THREE-YEAR-OLD ON SKIS 

It is not everyone who knows that 
Australia has mountains on which snow 
lies for most of the year, and that on 
their lower slopes the easiest way of 
getting about in winter is on skis. 

So much is this the case that the 
youngest boys use them. They even 
make record journeys on them. 

Young Lenny Spargo, aged three, has 
travelled on skis with his father for 
twenty miles along the slopes of Mount 
Hotham in the Australian Alps. Lenny 
lives 6000 feet above the level of the sea. 
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THE LITTER OF THE 
BRIGHT RED BUS 

WHAT TO DO WITH YOUR 
TICKET 

The Bus, the Street, and the 
London General 

ADVICE TO THOSE WHO 
ARE PERFECT 

The C.N. has been asked to modify 

• its advice to those who go by bus : 

Do not throw your ticket in the street 
drop it in the bus. - - 

We are told that we are helping to 
make the bus untidy, and that it is very 
unlike the C.N. to litter a public vehicle. 
We plead guilty and are- impenitent. 

The C.N. believes in tidiness every¬ 
where, and it does its best to educate 
its public in good habits. We know 
quite well that the proper thing to do 
with a bus ticket is to put it in a box 
or in our pocket, but we are a practical 
people, and we know quite well that it 
is useless to ask the public to take these 
tickets home and burn them. 

An Easily Formed Habit 

Out of a hundred people getting out 
of a bus not five would listen to that 
advice, but 95 will easily form the 
habit of dropping the ticket in the bus. 
We are sorry that the bus should be 
littered, but it is better to litter the bus 
and let the Bus Company deal with it 
than to litter the streets. 

The proper thing for the Bus Company 
to do is to provide a ticket box, as is 
done with great success in many 
provincial towns. The London Gen¬ 
eral has experimented with a few 
boxes on a few buses, but the boxes are 
extremely difficult to find and do not 
•uggest themselves to passengers. With 
all our interest in the subject, riding 
m buses every day, we have only once 
"ome upon a ticket box. We need a 
microscope to find it. 

The Bus or the Street 

There should be in every bus in 
London a very conspicuous ticket box. 
The mere sight of it would solve the 
problem in a very short time. We are 

• sure the trouble is space, but the problem 
Ts not beyond solution. 

*. “ Twenty tickets on/the floor of a bus 
arc a great annoyance,” says one of our 
correspondents. Our answer is that two 
hundred tickets on the pavement annoy 
a thousand times as many people a 
thousand times as much, to say nothing 
of the fact that this private litter must 
be removed at the public expense. As 
between the bus and the street, the C.N. 
prefers that the litter should be in the bus. 

The Solution of the Problem 

We have been interested to see that 
two traffic officials, discussing this 
question of late,' have both suggested 
that the best solution is to drop the 
ticket on the floor of the bus and to 
leave the solution of the problem in 
the hands of those who create it, the 
Bus Company ; and we give ourselves 
the pleasure of quoting this paragraph 
from a leading article in The Times. 

There is sound sense in the suggestion that 
passengers in public service vehicles should be 
expected, and indeed required, to drop their 
tickets on the floor of the omnibus or tramcar 
in which they are travelling instead of on the 
stieet pavement outside. In course of time 
it should be no more difficult to put a stop 
to this particular form of the nuisance than it 
was to get rid of the objectionable habit of 
spitting on the floors of railway carriages 
which not so long ago used to be accepted 
or reluctantly endured as a matter of course. 

And so, if you are a most excellent 
and most perfect person, please put your 
ticket in your pocket and take it home ; 
but if you are an average human being 
and must dispose of it, do not throw 
it in the street but 

Drop It in the Bus 


The Childrejis Newspaper 


Peace for Ever 

Declaration by the English-Speaking Races 

The visit of the Prime Minister to the United States has stirred the hearts of all 
English-speaking peoples and has yielded a rich harvest of hope for mankind. 
Peace for ever between the 200 millions of the British Empire and America is the key¬ 
note of the declaration issued by Mr. Hoover and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, and we 
give below the whole of this momentous document, the beginning of a new chapter 
in the history of Universal Peace and the Dawn of a New Day for the world. 


Inuring the last few days we have 
had an opportunity, in the 
informal talks in which we have been 
engaged, not only to review the con¬ 
versations on the naval agreement 
which have been earned on during this 
summer between us, but also to 
discuss some of the more important 
means by which the moral force of 
our countries can be exerted for peace. 
We have been guided by the double 
hope of settling our own differences on 
naval matters and so establishing 
unclouded goodwill, candour, and 
confidence between us and also of con- 
ti ibuting something to the solution of 
the problem of peace in which all other 
nations are interested, and which calls 
for their cooperation. 

The Word of 56 Nations 

In signing the Paris Peace Pact 56 
nations have declared that war shall 
not be used as an. instrument of 
national policy. We have agreed that 
all disputes shall be settled by pacific 
means. Both our Governments resolve 
to accept the Peace Pact not only as a 
declaration of our good intentions but 
as a positive obligation to direct our 
national policy in accordance with 
its pledge. 

The part of each of our Governments 
in the promotion of world peace will 
be different, as one will never consent 
to become entangled in European 
diplomacy and the other is resolved 
to pursue a policy of active cooperation 
with its European neighbours; but 
each of our Governments will direct 
its thoughts and influence toward 
securing and maintaining the peace of 
the world. 

War Is Unthinkable 

Our conversations have been largely 
confined to the mutual relations of the 
two countries in the light of the situa¬ 
tion created by the signature of the 
Peace Pact. Therefore, in a new and 
reinforced sense, the two Governments 
not only declare that war between 
them is unthinkable, but that distrusts 
and suspicions arising from doubts 
and fears which may have been justi¬ 
fied before. the Peace Pact must now 
cease to influence our national policy. 

We approach the old historical 
problems from a new angle and in a 
new atmosphere. On the assumption 
that war between us has been banished, 
-and that conflicts between our military' 
or naval forces cannot take place, 
these problems have changed their 
meaning and character, and their 
solution in ways satisfactory to both 
countries has become possible. We 
have agreed that those questions should 
become the subject of active considera¬ 
tion between us. They involve import¬ 


ant technical matters requiring detailed 
study'. One of the hopeful results of the 
visit which is now terminating officially 
has been that our two Governments 
will begin conversations upon them, 
following the same" method as that 
which has been pursued during the 
summer in London. The exchange of 
views of naval reduction has brought 
the two nations so close to agreement 
that the obstacles in previous con¬ 
ferences arising out of Anglo-American 
disagreements seem now to be sub¬ 
stantially lemoved. 

January 

We have kept the nations which 
took part in the Washington Naval 
Conference in 1922 informed of the 
progress of our conversations, and we 
have now proposed to them that we 
should meet together and try to come 
to a common agreement which would 
justify each in making substantial 
naval reductions. An agreement on 
naval armaments cannot be com¬ 
pleted without the cooperation of the 
other naval Powers, and both of us feel 
sure that by the same free and candid 
discussions of each country’s needs 
which has characterised our conver¬ 
sations such mutual understandings 
will be reached as will make liaval 
agreement next January possible, and 
thus remove this serious obstacle to 
the progress of world disarmament. 
World’s Sense of Justice 

Between now and the meeting of the 
proposed conference in January our 
Governments will continue their con¬ 
versations with the other Powers con¬ 
cerned in order to remove as many 
difficulties as possible -before the 
official formal negotiations open. In 
view of the security afforded by the 
Peace Pact we have been able to end, 
we trust for ever, all competitive 
building between ourselves, with the 
risk of war and the waste of public 
money involved, by agreeing to a 
parity of our fleets, category by 
category. Success at the coming con¬ 
ference will result in a large decrease 
in the naval equipment of the. world, 
and, what is equally important, the 
reduction of prospective programmes 
of construction whieh would otherwise 
produce competitive building to an 
indefinite amount. 

We hope and believe that the steps 
we have > taken will be warmly wel¬ 
comed by the people whom we repre¬ 
sent as a substantial contribution to 
the efforts universally made by all the 
nations to gain security for peace, not 
by military organisation, but by peace¬ 
ful means rooted in public opinion 
and enforced by a sense of justice in 
the whole civilised world. 


October i 6, 1929 


1000 MILLION 
POUNDS 

How to Get It for 
the Nation 

SPEND OUR DRINK MONEY 
ON SOMETHING ELSE 

Sir Josiah Stamp, one of the greatest 
living economists, has been investigating 
the cost of the Drink Traffic to the 
nation, and has given his views in 
the Norman Kerr Memorial Lecture at 
the British .Medical Association. 

The main conclusion of Sir Josiah 
Stamp appears to be that economically 
the nation would be between 8 and 15 
per cent better off all round without 
alcohol. 

Over 20 per cent of preventable 
poverty is directly due to drink, Sir 
Josiah says, and the total out-of-pocket 
expenses of the nation through sickness, 
crime, and accident from drink is from 
^25,000,000 to ^50,000,000, not counting 
expenditure on charity and hospitals. 

One remarkable figure Sir Josiah 
gives. As the money withdrawn from 
the Drink Traffic would be spent in 
other directions (on better foods, clothes, 
houses, and so on) it is reasonable to 
suppose that it would have a cumulative 
effect, and even a small cumulative 
effect of 2J per cent would, ni less than 
one generation, be a new national asset 
of one thousand million pounds. 


THE CENOTAPH 
The Peaceful Side of the Service 

The Government, anxious to empha¬ 
sise the civilian aspect of the Armistice 
Day service at the Cenotaph, is to 
reduce the number of troops to the 
smallest possible for the representation of 
the three Services. 

The Government regrets that, after 
careful consideration, it would not be 
in keeping with the solemnity of the 
occasion if the troops paraded otherwise 
than in full dress, and -they will there¬ 
fore carry arms as usual. 

' The Government has much sympathy 
with the suggestion (made in the C.N. 
and other papers last year) that the 
troops on duty at the Cenotaph should 
be unarmed, but it must be remembered 
that the purpose of the service is to 
pay a tribute to the memory of the 
sailors, soldiers, and airmen lost in the 
war ; and it is felt that the character of 
the service cannot be changed in this 
respect. 

The C.N. welcomes the spirit of this 
announcement as a great improvement 
on the announcement last year by Sir 
D. Worthington-Evans, who, speaking 
as War Minister, declared that the 
ceremony was to be of the highest 
military character. 


THINGS SAID 

.The other fellow is not at all a had 
fellow. The Prince of Wales 

I have made a duck in most countries. 

Captain “ Plum ” Warner 
Perhaps the most important thing 
England has given the world is Games. 

Sir Conan Doyle 

Any debt a man thinks he owes him¬ 
self can stand over till the others are 
paid. Mr. Kipling 

In ten years a town without aero¬ 
planes will be like a town without a 
railway. Sir Alan Cobham 

I am against the next war now, what¬ 
ever it) is about. 

Chairman of Congregational Union 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 

Jesus 
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PIT. BOYS IN THE ALPS • MOTOR-CYCLE’S JUMP' • NEW TOY AEROPLANE 


From Coal Mines to the Alps—This year another party of Nottingham pit boys has been 
taken to Switzerland by Lieut-Colonel Hutchison. They enjoyed some thrilling climbs. 


Handy Girls—At Studley College, Warwickshire, a number of girls are taught every branch 
of dairy work. In this picture some of them are building winter quarters for the stock. 







Electric Traffic Signals—At a place in Palmer’s Green, North 
London, where the road is being repaired a policeman controls 
the traffic 200 yards away by means of this switch. 


A Motor-Cycle’s Jump—This remarkable sight was wit¬ 
nessed during a competition at Warminster, when a motor¬ 
cyclist leaped over a hurdle by driving up a sloping board. 


A Swiss Sweep—A top-hat is part of the traditional dress of 
the chimney-sweeps in Switzerland. Here we see one of 
them burdened with the tools of his trade. 






Qiant Airship's Engine—Hera is one of the engine cars of R 101, the new British airship New Toy Aeroplane—This picture from Paris shows a splendid new toy aeroplane which is 
describsd on page 12. When neo essary the engineers climb up and down the ladder shown. driven by pedals. It has been designed by a worker in a real aeroplane factory. 
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THE SUN AND 
THE MOON 

A Partial Eclipse 

TO BE SEEN IN ENGLAND 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

On Friday morning, the first of 
November, the Sun may be seen partially 
eclipsed by the Moon. 

As observed from London and South- 
East England, the Moon will begin to 
cross the Sun’s disc about eight minutes 
past ten; soon after this a small bite 
will appear to have been taken out of 
the lower right-hand side of the Sun. 

This will increase until by eleven 
rather less than a quarter of the Sun’s 
disc will be obscured ; this is the greatest 
phase of the eclipse, and is shown in our 
picture. After this is reached the Moon 
will gradually pass off and the Sun will 
appear normal at about 11.56. 

As seen from the North of England 
and Scotland the eclipse will begin 
between one and two minutes later, 



The Sun during the eclipse 


terminating from eight to nine minutes 
earlier, while only a fifth of the Sun 
will be obscured. 

In the West of England and in Wales 
the eclipse will begin two or three 
minutes earlier than in Loudon and 
finish from two to four minutes earlier 
according to locality, the area eclipsed 
being about that seen from London. 

This event is not of anything like the 
importance of a total eclipse, as wherever 
the Moon is observed from she nowhere 
quite covers the Sun. The central line 
of the eclipse crosses the Atlantic Ocean 
and West and Central Africa ; along this 
line the Sun will appear as a ring 
encircling the Moon. 

It is of the utmost importance not to 
look direct at the Sun when observing 
the eclipse ; daildy-tinted glass should 
be used. The eclipse provides the rare 
opportunity of seeing what is called a 
New Moon ; the fine crescent that will be 
seen two or three days after, popularly 
regarded as the New Moon, is not so. 


HULL DOES A GREAT 
THING 

New Seat of Learning 
A CITIZEN’S FOUNDATION- 
STONE 

Hull, with its 300,000 people, has 
awakened to the need of offering them 
the best education on the spot. It has 
taken the first step to becoming a 
university town. 

Prince George opened there a Univer¬ 
sity College which has already eighty 
students working for the London degree, 
and which is to have its own professors, 
tutors, scholarships, lectures, labora¬ 
tories, and university courses. 

It is a great thing for Hull, and, like 
the ancient seats of learning, its first 
University College owes its foundation 
largely to the private benefactor. 

Mr. T. R. Ferens, who gave the town 
an Art Gallery, offered a quarter of a 
million for the endowment of a Univer¬ 
sity College. That was the golden 
foundation-stone. 

The City of Hull roused itself to add a 
sum of ^150,000 and to give an annual 
grant, and when Prince George came the 
Yorkshiremen made a great effort to 
raise still more money, so as to make 
this University College worthy of the 
county and the East Riding. 

if it is that we may be sure that it will 
be an ornament to Great Britain. 


ITarold Begbie has gone to where, 

* beyond these voices, there is peace. 
His work in this world is behind him ; 
he is part of that great Future that 
awaits us all. 

The C-.N. has lost a very great friend, 
the Editor- almost his oldest. His wit, 
his genius, his humanity, his marvellous 
knowledge of things and his almost 
unrivalled knowledge of men, have been 
ours for the asking, and, have often 
appeared in these columns. He was 
part of the atmosphere in which the 
C.N. began. He helped to build us up. 
He was one of the makers of the 
Children's Encyclopedia. 

Wriliru For a Generation 

For more than a generation he had 
been writing in papers and books. He 
was writing poetry for a London news¬ 
paper when poems were measured by 
foot-rules, and he received a cheque 
for 136 inches of poetry at as. 6d.- an 
inch. He must have written as much 
as any man in the world whose writing 
was worth reading. He was half through 
his life when this century began, but in 
less than thirty years he wrote more than 
fifty books. He wrote because he must; 
it was life to him and he could not leave 
it. He wrote enough to make many 
reputations, for he wrote novels and 
poetry, essays and biographies, and 
journalism too. 

He had a way with him that took 
him anywhere. He could knock at 
any door and be welcome. He knew 
everybody and everybody liked him. 
No man had more famous friends. He 
worked hard because a writer must, 
but he found time to travel, and he had 
seen most of the great cities of the world. 
But he loved most to be at home in the 
finest little country on the Earth. He 
loved every part of it. He bought or 
built or rented houses one after the 
other in Devon, in Surrey, in Dorset, in 
Sussex, in Suffolk, in Yorkshire, in 
London, and. in Hampshire, houses with 
the little gardens that he loved, or with 
the moor about him, or with a great 
forest seen from his windows, or with the 
Channel at his garden end. He loved 
beautiful things and he had them about 
him always. 

A Week of Great Hope 

He believed in goodness and in God. 
He knew that all was well, however dark 
the hour might be. He was brave and 
enduring, and nothing could shake his 
faith that to the good man no evil 
thing can happen. He had his share 
of anxieties of these days. He had much 
suffering, and he lay from summer to 
autumn knowing that his sun was set¬ 
ting ; but the word that came from his 
bedside was always that his spirit was 
happy and calm. . 

There was a week in the middle of his 
illness when a great hope came. He was 
brought from his bed in a little study in 
the New Forest to a nursing home in 
London, a bright sunny place looking 
on to the playing-fields of Westminster 
School. The hope that a grave operation 
might save his life, and that he might 
pick up his w-ork again and be with his 
wife and his three children, gave him 
his last visions of the future for this 
world. It proved a false hope. All that 
human resource could do was done in 
vain. The dreaded thing was there, 
eating this splendid life away. 

He insisted on knowing the truth, 
and his heart stood the test. “ Never 
have I seen anyone more brave," said 
the doctor who,told him. He sent a 
message to a friend, “ Have heard 


verdict and am well content ; but how 
can I ever be thankful enough for so 
much love ? ” Even then he was 
thinking of others ; as for himself, he 
was free from care and fear for the 
journey he must take alone. 

They took him back to the New Forest 
to live a few more -weeks. It was a 
glorious sunny day, and it was his last 
ride through the country he had loved so 
well. He declared that he enjoyed it all. 
•At home again his longing was to finish 
some work he had begun on learning that 
he was to die. His first thought, «when 
the blow first fell, was that he had 
something to tell which was not yet 
said, and he dictated 30',ooo words ex¬ 
pecting that every day might be his last. 

But now the word from his bedside 
was that his beautiful deep voice had 
gone, though he would lie talking in a 
whisper, as his daughter wrote, of brave, 
sweet, lovely things, snatches of poetry 
and the Bible, and old memories. He 
talked of a little life that is just unfolding, 
and asked that it should be brought up 
in the spirit of the Third Epistle of Saint 
John. He talked of books and hopeful 
things, and the Great Adventure on 
which he. was soon to go ; and he lay 
all the time, whether suffering or free 
from pain, as if he were saying that 
nothing was there for tears. 

The Rainbow 

Then he passed away in perfect peace 
as a new morning broke over the New 
Forest, and as he passed a rainbow 
shone .over the fields.' 

He has left his mark on the world. 
He has entertained and informed and 
inspired a host of readers of his genera¬ 
tion. He wrote one of the most famous 
books connected with the war and kept 
its authorship a secret till he died; 
he .wrote it with a touch of adventure 
which his friends will always remember 
as an act of great courage, happily well 
re-warded. He gave the Salvation Army 
its most famous book in Broken Earthen¬ 
ware, and its noble Life of General 
Booth. He-wrote a book in defence of 
Load Haldane which will be read when 
Lord Haldane’s detractors are forgotten. 
When Earl Grey lay dying he asked for 
Harold Begbie and begged him to write 
his last message to the world. 

He has delighted a wide and famous com¬ 
pany of friends in every walk of life ; in 
great houses as well as in cottages there 
would be tears when the news came. He 
has left books behind that will live along, 
long time, and he has left a name that 
will endure. Perhaps he wrote too much, 
for the journalist’s world is so .full of 
wonder that he cannot stop. But he 
was a poet too, with something of the 
crusader in him. He had music in his 
heart and fire in his soul. He could 
write on anything at any time with a 
touch of pure genius, and yet, such a 
fountain of life and wit was he, it seemed 
always that the best was yet to come. 

He Shall Grow Not Old 

He never grew old. He was 58, but 
years could not dim his vision. His 
faith was anchored to eternal things, his 
knowledge was deep-rooted in the past: 
He knew that the vanities of this world 
are as nothing. 

Now that he is gone there are those 
to whom the world will never be the 
same again. It will be a lonely place, a 
place to remember in, and for them the 
world will be worth while for the sake 
of the thought, the certain thought, that 
life goes on and work goes on.- The 
things that fade in this world shine 
brightly in the next. a.m. 


THE GREAT PEACE 
DREAM OF GERMANY 

A TRAVELLER’S REMARK¬ 
ABLE CONVERSION 

Business Conquests to Take the 
Place of Military Glamour 

THE HOLLOW BOGEY 
* OF REVENGE 

A very remarkable change of opinion con¬ 
cerning Germany has come over one of her 
most famous enemies, no other than Lord 
Rotherinere. 

He has been travelling in Germany, and has 
written his impressions of what he lias seen. 
He is convinced that Gennany quite definitely 
means peace, that she has entirely changed 
her aims in Europe, and has made up her mind 
to conquer in the realms of peaceinstead of war. 

Lord Rothermere motored through two 
thousand miles Of Gennany without seeing a 
single army officer and not more than half a 
dozen soldiers. The glory of the generals has 
■departed; business success, not military 
glamour, is now the great idea. , 

We take the following passages from Lord 
Rothermere’s remarkable testimony. * 

An Industrial Offensive 

Now that the Germans have been 
compelled to abandon the idea of 
conquering France by force of arms, 
there is every sign that they are pre¬ 
pared to acquiesce in French military 
supremacy while their own great 
industrial offensive is maturing. 

Out of her home population of 
41,000,000, France keeps 413,000 young 
men constantly under arms. She also 
maintains in Northern Africa a white 
army of 60,000 men, in addition to 
110,00a coloured troops. 

In their new frame of mind the 
Germans look, on these forces with 
complacency. They involve the French 
Government in huge annual expense, 
and entail the withdrawal of a large 
proportion of the man-power of the 
nation from productive work. 

Sixt}'-five million Germans, with an 
army limited to 100,000 men, are 
clearly in a much more advantageous 
position than the French for the 
development of their country’s trade 
and manufactures. They would not 
have conscription again, even if the 
Peace Treaty permitted it. After ten 
years of freedom from the burden of 
military service the whole nation would 
revolt against the bare idea. 

The Path of Peace 

The mad ambition of her rulers first 
taxed the strength of the country for 
50 years in preparing for w^ar, then led 
it to the most complete and crippling 
defeat in history. It is not surprising 
that the German nation should now have, 
realised that its most promising way to 
world-pow-er is the path of peace. 

No nation in Europe is so well fitted 
to attain the highest levels of industrial 
prosperity as Republican Germany. If 
only European peace ■ endures, every 
year that passes will see Germany 
grow richer, stronger, and more powerful. 
All the advantages are on her side—a 
central geographical position, immense 
resources, and a population of 65,000,000 
of the most intelligent and laborious 
people in the w’orld. 

Lord Northcliffe’s Warning 

Despite the defeat and detestation 
which the- war brought her, she has 
already regained her place as one of the 
recognised Great Pow-ers. 

I am convinced that Germany as a 
whole is peaceful and will remain 
peaceful. 

In association with. Lord Northcliffe 
I took a large part in warning this 
country of the danger it ran from the 
aggressive military policy of the old 
Imperial Germany. 

It is with the same .conviction that I 
now denounce the idea of a German war 
of revenge as a hollow bogey. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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Canada produces much silver 
and her output is increasing. 
During the first half of 1929 
over 11,300,000 ounces, worth 
about £1,250,000, were won. 






It is believed that the musk-oxen 
do not move southward in winter 
but remain in the most inhospit¬ 
able parts of Greenland in the 
coldest months. 


Though the freezing over of 
the Siberian rivers does not be¬ 
come general for some weeks, 
the Lena and the Kolima are al¬ 
ready frozen at their mouths. 


THE ALPS ABLAZE 
In spite of the lateness 
of the season forest fires 
were raging recently in 
the Grisons canton of 
Switzerland, where a 
whole battalion of troops 
was used to fight them. 


TL ANTIC 


Sun is overhead ai 1 /1 Direction of storm tracks 
noon this week M 1 Stormiest areas 


GOLD IN' GUM 
Search is being made 
for gold-bearing reefs in 
British Somaliland fol¬ 
lowing a curious dis¬ 
covery'. Traces of the 
metal were found in a 
sample of gum sent to 
English confectioners. 


THE AMAZON RISING 
The Amazon is beginning to rise 
and will increase in volume for 
the next six months, its flood 
levels being sometimes 50 feet 
above low river. 




THE TSETSE FLY MENACE 


QUEENSLAND'S ADVANCE 


Thousands of antelopes and 


In spite of unfavourable pastoral 


other animals outside the Zulu- 


conditions in Qucensinnd last 


land same reserves have had to 


year the number of sheep rose 


be killed because they bring 


by 1,400.000 to IS millions 


the tsetse fly, a peril to cattle. 


and grazing lands are spreading. 


ONE STRONG CHURCH 
GOES FORWARD 
. The Past and the Future 

It is always a great wrencli to break with 
old traditions, and the feeling of giving up" 
old ways for the sake of the future is well 
put in the manifesto by the Moderator of the 
reunited Church of Scotland. 

We give these paragraphs from Dr. John 
White’s Pastoral Letter, read in all the 
churches of Scotland the other day. 

Our fathers looked for this great day, 
and we in our generation have laboured 
and prayed earnestly for it. Now that 
it Iras come the solemnity of the course 
to which we have committed ourselves 
will be deeply felt by all. 

We cannot but be in reminiscent 
mood as we step forward into the new 
path. 

The occasion brings a pathos with it 
as we realise that we are parting with 
some very sacred associations, very 
dear for our fathers’ sake, and doubly 
precious from our own experience ; but 
we have no misgivings. 

We are not leaving the past; we are 
taking its lessons and its treasures with 
us to enrich our future, and we go 
forward with full assurance of hope to 
meet thqf new horizon to which our 
God of hope, the God of our fathers, is 
summoning us. 

The two churches that have come 
together are branches of the one historic 
Church of Scotland. They bring with 
them their spiritual possessions un¬ 
impaired. There is no surrender of any 
principle. There is no sacrifice of any 
cherished tradition. Each brings into 
the treasury of religious thought and 
sentiment its own distinctive con¬ 
tribution, and all that it has garnered 
in truth, administration, and zeal. 

Today we are joint heirs in all that 
our troubled and glorious past transmits, 
its guilt and shame, its grandeurs of 
faith and sacrifice. 


THE BROWN HEN OF 
LITTLE TIMBERDEN 

The C.N. finds it necessary to tell 
again the tale of the old brown hen who 
laid her eggs at Little Timberden. 

How easily things go wrong ! The 
name of Little Timberden suggested to 
us that it was a village near Shoreham. 

It is not a village but a house. Un¬ 
aware of that, the C.N. inferred that 
when the chapel of Little Timberden 
was mentioned it was the parish place of 
worship, but it is in truth the chapel of 
a private house. 

There it was that the 'pen, whose per¬ 
sistent piety was the subject of a C.N. 
paragraph, laid her eggs on the chapel 
altar. The C.N. called the Altar a 
Communion Table, which is the name 
preferred by many' people of the English 
Church, though it is not used by' Roman 
Catholics. 

All these notions arose from the first 
error of thinking that.Little Timberden 
was a village. But the hen’s eggs were 
laid there, and the C.N.’s recollection 
of the declaration of Holy' Writ—that 
the sparrow may' find a nest on the 
Altar of God—was not an unsuitable 
commentary. 


HOPE FOR THE WHITE 
RHINOCEROS 

There is a breathing space before the 
rare white rhinoceros of Africa is ex¬ 
terminated along with other African 
big game. In the Umfolosi Reserve 
of Zululand 150 of them have been 
counted, though it was thought some 
time _ ago that hardly more than 20 
of the species existed in South Africa. 

The Reserves and National Parks may 
preserve for future generations what the 
big game hunters have so wantonly 
destroyed. In one recent month no 
fewer than 600 head of big game were 
slaughtered. 


THE ARCHBISHOP 
EXPLAINS 

Two Good Things From 
the War 

Leeds met the Archbishop of York 
at a meeting which followed the dedica¬ 
tion by him of a Toe H memorial chapel 
in a very' jocose spirit. 

The meeting greeted the archbishop’s 
appearance with song. They' sang : 

“ Where have ye been all the day, 
Billy Boy' ? ’’ 

When the strains of Billy' Boy had 
died down the archbishop, Dr. William 
Temple, replied in kind. 

“ As regards certain pointed questions 
regarding my whereabouts,” said Arch¬ 
bishop William to the 1500 Yorkshire- 
men assembled, “ I spent the first three 
hours in the company of two suffragan 
bishops and three archdeacons; the 
next hour in the presence of the 
Lord Mayor ; then I came here.” 

Being there. Dr. Temple told them 
that Toe H, Die chapel of which he had 
dedicated in 1 what used to be a wine- 
cellar, was one of the two good things 
that came out of the war. The other was 
the League of Nations. 


NATURE’S SHOW FOR THE 
ASTRONOMERS 

After supplying the astronomers of the 
British Association on their visit to South 
Africa with the sight of a new comet. 
Nature furnished them with a sight 
never seen before on the voy'age home. 

This, as described by Sir Frank 
Dy'son, the Astronomer-Roy'al, was a 
great piled-ujo mass of seaweed on the 
edge of the Southern Equatorial current 
which the steamer Euripides crossed 
off the West Coast of Africa. 

Thousands of fly'ing-fish were hovering 
above the mass of seaweed, which seemed 
to remain stationary though the Equa¬ 
torial current’s main stream was moving 
at three knots. • ■ 


HOSTESS OF DOWNING 
STREET 

And First Lady of America 

Mrs. Hoover, the First Lady of 
America, and Miss Ishbel MacDonald, 
che Hostess of Downing Street, were 
followed as by a battery' of searchlights 
wherever they' went together in town 
or country in America. 

The fierce light thrown by' every 
newspaper on the doings of public 
personages was focused on them, and 
nothing pleased the hospitable heart of 
the United States more than to find a 
friendship between the girl of 26 and the 
mother of grown children. 

What the newspapers found that 
they had in common was a desire to 
remain in the background. That is a 
trait which the American reporter does 
not usually cultivate or encourage, but 
it was a chain which bound both ladies 
to the hearts of the plain citizen, man 
or woman. 

AUSTRALIA 
Labour in Power 

Labour has won a great victory at the 
polls in Australia. 

Mr. Bruce’s Government having been 
beaten in the Commonwealth Parlia¬ 
ment, the General Election has resulted 
in the overwhelming defeat of his party', 
a coalition made up of the Nationalists 
and the Country Party', which had 
42 members in the last Parliament 
compared with 33 Labour and Inde¬ 
pendent. At the polls'Mr. Bruce’s party' 
lost heavily', and the Labour Government 
is in power with 46 seats and a majority 
over all other parties. 

Mr. Bruce had warned Australia of 
the serious results of heavy' borrowing, 
and it is thought that he had thus 
become unpopular ; but the immediate 
cause of his fall was the proposal to 
abolish Industrial Arbitration, which 
has not worked so well as many peopla 
had hoped. 
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The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

ciboue the hidden wateis of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 
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Where Shall We Find 
Rest ? 

t is not easy to decide where to go 
for a little rest in these days. 

The C.N. has been wondering 
if Exeter has not become the 
noisiest town in the kingdom. 
Now Sir Joseph Thomson, who 
has been trying to find quiet in 
the Lake Country, writes that 
the traffic noises there were 
horrible, and comparable to the 
uproar of Piccadilly. To walk 
along the roads was dangerous. 

We were a few mornings ago 
enjoying a quiet hour in the 
lovely city of Bath, one of the 
rarest survivals of Old England, 
with its Roman baths, its 
grey-stone streets, its dream-like 
Abbey, its most refreshing har¬ 
mony. Suddenly, out from the 
corner of Quiet Street dashed 
a motor-cyclist, his pneumatic 
drill at full blast, his speedometer 
at 30 m.p.h., the nearest police¬ 
man standing by as if all this were 
not against the regulations. 

So that we are not sure about 
Exeter, and feel that some 
apology should be offered to that 
ancient, town. After all, it has 
many beautiful churches in 
which we can' escape from the 
noise of its streets. 

Perhaps the day will come 
when we shall see a new meaning 
in the old saying about the 
Church and the World. It is 
true that the little churches of 
some of our towns are the only 
quiet places they have, and it is 
not a bad thing that we should 
be driven to seek the shelter of the 
Church in fleeing from the World. 

Where as in some little church 
with a thousand years of history 
in its walls can we sit apart 
awhile and think ? For those 
who must live in our busy places, 
with the hurly-burly of the world 
for ever round them, with the 
din of the rattle and the shriek 
of the Motor Age for ever roaring 
through their waking hours and 
waking them from sleep, there 
is no easier way to the Quiet 
World than through the doorway 
of some little church. 

It will drown the noise of the 
street so that we find ourselves 
wondering suddenly why it is that 
we endure the horrible sounds 
about us. It will take us from the 
Whirlwind to the Still Small Voice. 

More than ever now we need 
our quiet places. We climbed the 
other day up nine hundred feet 
to look across the wondrous 
valley of the Wye ; it was as 
solemn and still as the Garden of 
Eden must have been. We came 
down and found ourselves at 
Symonds Yat, the beauty-spot no 
guide-book can leave out ; it 
was a shrieking horror, with 
Litter Louts and gramophones 
enough to drive one mad. 

If we love our country we must 
save it from these things, or 
England will be but a rubbish 
heap fit for churls and hogs. 


Adventurers Yet 

^/ho shall say that our race has lost 
the spirit of adventure ? 

We hear that smoking has been 
prohibited in every theatre and kinema 
in Italy, yet every night hundreds of 
burning matches and cigarette ends 
are thrown down in the theatres and 
kinemas of London, and every day our 
shops are selling inflammable celluloid 
toys for children. 

These perils of fire have long been 
with us and they show us to the world 
as a race that will run great risks for 
little pleasures. But there is now 
something new, and after it none can 
say that we have surrendered our¬ 
selves to Safety First. 

Mussolini forbids smoking in the 
kinemas. We have, built a smoking- 
room in an airship filled with five 
million cubic feet of inflammable gas. 

© 

Dying Fires and Living Hopes 

Wh are getting on. 

We walked into our library the 
other day and found the wireless loud¬ 
speaker on, with nobody there to 
listen to its outpourings. . 

But for us rang out from it, first 
the German- National Anthem, then 
the British, coming from some distant 
band on an English playing field. 

Germany and Britain side by side 
again, even on a playing field—how 
strange it sounds! But it is only 
another token, like that of the 
touching memorial service to Dr. 
Stresemann at Westminster, that 
slowly but surely thte idea of Peace is 
closing round us. 

& 

A Triumph for the Butchers 

great sight was staged the other 
day on the marvellous back¬ 
ground of Exmoor’s hills and dales. 

A stout and gallant stag was done to 
death by the Devon and Somerset 
Staghounds after a chase of three and 
a-half hours. 

This triumph is as the chronicler 
of the doings of the Pack describes it. 
Words almost fail him when he tries to 
recall what happened, but he babbles 
happily of a wonderful achievement. 

Wonderful indeed, to chase a stout 
and gallant beast from Webber’s Post 
to Wootton Courtenay, and on to 
Luccott Cross, and so to Malmshead 
Hill and Cheriton Ridge, to half a 
mile from Hoar Oak Farm. It was 
more than twelve miles in all, and the 
stag could go no farther, and lay 
him down to be " accounted for,” as 
the butchers say. 

The chronicler does not go into the 
details of the accounting, but we know 
of them from the past heroic doings of 
the Devon and Somerset. This hunt 
was, they say, the greatest achieve¬ 
ment of the season. It is wonderful 
indeed that any men can be found to 
boast of it. 


To An Old Friend Gone 

For, backward, Duddon! as I cast 
my eyes, 

1 see what was, and is, and will 
abide; 

Still glides the Stream, and shall for 
ever glide; 

The Form remains, the Function 
never dies; 

While we, the brave, the mighty, and 
the wise, 

We Men, who in our morn of youth 
defied 

The elements, must vanish : be it so ! 
Enough, if something from our hands 
have power 

To live, and act, and serve the future 
hour ; 

And if, as toward the silent tomb we 
go, 

Through love, through hope, and 
faith’s transcendent dower, 

We feel that we are greater than we 
know. 

Wordsworth, thinking 
of the River Duddon 

Tip-Cat 

Artificial jewellery is not so popular 
as it was. Nobody now who asks 
for paste will grumble if you give him a 
stone. 

□ 

Ax author says he hates a book as 
soon as he has finished writing it. 
Some of his readers are not at all 
surprised. 

0 

A philanthropist regrets there are 
so many calls that divert money 
from its intended 
goal. So many 
callers call with 
bills. 

0 

A GROW N-U P 
paper asks : 
Do English wo¬ 
men like hats ? 
Whose ? 

0 

Something hap¬ 
pens to peo¬ 
ple, says Mr. 
Chesterton, when 
they become rich. 
Other people wish it would happen 
to them.' 

0 

A well-known artist declares there 
is beauty in a sausage. But no 
sausage ever won a prize in a beauty show. 
0 

yyoMEN always like to. talk at the 
hair-dresser’s. And then lie makes 
cutting remarks. 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
^Jniversity College at Exeter 
has received £25,000 from Mr. 
E. J. Mardon for a new hall. 
p^ Philadelphia millionaire has left 
his fortune to promote goodwill 
and cooperation between Capital and 
Labour. 

J-Jull has refused to allow its park 
to be used for military training. 
p ^n Alpine climber who refused a 
guide and perished left- the guide 
his fee in a hut. 


The Brownies and the 
Heinzelmannchen 

The story of the Rhine Garrison Girl Guides, 
told in the C.N. the other day, has inspired 
these verses on an old German legend. 

There was once in Cologne a race of dwarfs 
called Heinzelmannchen, little Brown Men 
who did the work overnight for everybody. 

But curiosity went too far, and a tailor's 
wife strewed peas on the stairs so that the 
Heinzelmannchen might fall and be discovered. 

Her project failed, and the Brownies went 
in a body out of the town and have hidden 
themselves in the woods ever since, owing to 
the curiosity and unbelief which have at all 
times destroyed so much that is beautiful. 

T met a gnome in Germany 
Still playing round a tree, 

I would not be his enemy 
And he ran out to me : 

“ Your name is Rumpelstiltskin ” 
(He leaped in childish glee), 

And now let us at once begin 
A fairy symphony.” 

The wind sang songs, and high 
above 

The Snow Queen flew with Kay; 
She kissed him in her icy love 
And stole his heart away. 

But suddenly the bells began, 
The sky was fairer blue, 

And through the woods the Rein¬ 
deer ran 

With Kay, and Gerda too. 

j\ND Little Claus was ploughing 
there, 

“ Gee up, my horses five,” 

But Great Claus soon cried out, 
“ Beware ! 

You’ll not have one alive.” 

He smacked his whip, and at the 
sound 

Small Thumbelina woke ; 

(Within a petal, all curled round, 
She slept with fairy folk). 

And then the Heinzelmannchen 
took 

His own enchanting bow, 

And forth from every mossy nook 
I saw the Brown Men go. 

With pointed beards and curling 
shoes 

They gambolled up and down, 
But never would they turn and 
loose 

Their magic on the town, 

JL-ccept a fairy pipe be heard 
To lure them back again. 
Then, even as a hope deferred, 
The music sounded plain. 
A»childish laugh in treble tone 
Was wafted on the air ; 

The British Brownies in Cologne 
Were playing in the square. 

Prom every side the Brown Men 
raced, 

With shovel, broom, and spade, 
And on the town their ranks 
were faced. 

Once more in full parade. 

And by the time the Brownie 
Pack 

Has sailed across the sea, 

The Heinzelmannchen will be 
back, 

A Brownie legacy. Ann Kindersley 
© 

Saint Patrick’s Prayer 

May the strength of God pilot us. 
May the power of God preserve us. 
May the wisdom of God instruct us. 
May the hand of God protect us. 
May the way of God direct us. 

May the shield of God defend us. 
May the host of God guard us 
against the snares of the Evil One and 
the temptations of the world. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



How to run a 
milk round in a 
London square 
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THE DIRTY CORNER OF PALL MALL 


HEROES OF KABUL 

AEROPLANE RESCUES 
FROM AFGHAN CAPITAL 

Thrilling Adventure in the 
Mountain Passes 

TRIUMPH OF THE AIR 

When, in the swiftly-moving history 
of the aeroplane, the time comes to sum 
up the great deeds of our airmen, a 
place will surely be found for the feat 
of rescuing nearly Coo men, women, and 
children from amid the fighting Afghan 
forces at Kabul. 

It was one of those triumphs of 
peaceful heroism to which, in one of 
the last speeches Dr. Stresemann made, 
the German statesman looked forward, 
and he may have had it in mind. 

In Blackest Winter 

In the darkest weeks of last winter, 
when the forces of Habibullah were 
closing in on those of the Amir Amanul- 
lah in Kabul, the planes of the' Royal 
Air Force landed on the No-Man’s-Land 
between the two armies and picked up 
all the European non-combatants. First 
the daring aeroplanes carried away 
to India and safety the women and 
children of the Legations. Then the 
Amir’s brother and his family were 
passed over the mountains to safety.. 
The British and foreign subjects in 
Kabul were the next to fly. Lastly, the 
aeroplanes picked up and flew away with 
the British, German, French, and 
Italian Legations. It was like a demon¬ 
stration of the principles of the League 
of Nations. 

What made it more so was that these 
tremendous feats, which went on through 
the blackest- of winter weather in 
December, January, and February, 
were performed by men who carried 
not a weapon with them. 

Horrible Tragedy Averted 

The first airman to reach Kabul arrived 
with fourteen rebel bullets through his 
machine; but no airman was armed, 
the pilots had not a revolver among 
them, and even cameras were left 
behind. Sir Francis Hhmplirys, the 
British representative in Kabul, who 
was the last to leave, says that the feat 
of these airmen averted what might 
have been a horrible tragedy. 

It was a feat accomplished by unarmed 
men in unarmed planes. It showed that 
the aeroplane need not be a messenger 
of death but can bring safety and healing 
in its wings. The pilots, true heroes of 
peace, at a time when the situation at 
Kabul might at am' moment have 
developed into uncontrolled massacre 
and chaos, flew nearly 30,000 miles in 
the seventy journeys.they made. The 
flights were over the most difficult 
country imaginable, rising over moun¬ 
tains of 10,000 feet, in which there were 
few places for forced landings, and a slip 
meant death. The winter was one of the 
severest known. 

A Miracle of Skill 

Apart from the dangers of the actual 
flight there was always the possibility 
of falling into the hands , of tribesmen, 
who would have slain the passengers 
first and made inquiries afterwards. 

The possibility is made evident by 
the story of Flight-Lieut. Ivelaw-Chap- 
man and Flying-Officer Davies, who had 
to make a forced landing (the only one 
recorded) and fell among Afghans who 
fortunately turned out to bo less hostile 
thfen they seemed. 

The plane’s engines began to fade 
at about 3500 feet, in the Lataband Pass 
near Kabul River. Water was freezing 


Tt is more than time that somebody 
said a word about the dirty west-end 
corner of Pall Mall. 

It happens that the building next 
door to Marlborough House has been 
empty for years, and an empty house in 
London is apparently nobody’s business. 
The entrance to this building is a 
shabby little disgrace to all concerned. 

Every other doorway in Pall Mall is 
swept and cleaned once a day ; this is 
left to grow foul from year to year. 
Nobody knows how long it is since these 
filthy steps were cleaned. The dustmen 
pass them by, the scavenger turns the 


Continued from the previous column 
in the petrol filters and choking them. 
By a miracle of skill and good fortune 
the plane was landed on a tiny slope 
some Go yards square, a slope strewn 
with boulders and having precipices on 
three sides. 

The countrv had appeared deserted, 
but as the plane settled Afghan tribes¬ 
men seemed to spring up out of the 
ground. In a few minutes they" were 
seething round the plane, yelling in 
Pushtu, which the flying men, speaking 
only Urdu, could not understand. A 
Babel indeed 1 

- Lieut. Ivelaw-Chapinan produced his 
“ ransom chit,” which stated that a 
ransom would be paid if its bearer 
were unharmed ; but nobody could read 
it. An officer in a great coat appeared, 
quieted the pandemonium, and took the 
officers to a farmhouse, where he gave 
them tea. Their adventures were, 
however, but half-ended, and it was long 
before they were back in India. What 


other way. May we suggest to the 
agents whose name is bold on the 
door that the place is an exceedingly 
bad advertisement, and may we suggest 
to the Medical Officer of Health for 
Westminster that the fact that a building 
is empty is no reason why it should not 
be healthy, or why it should be left to 
look like a hen run, the haunt of dogs 
and cats and birds. 

On behalf of thousands of people this 
doorway annoys daily we thank the 
agents and the -Medical Officer of 
Health for the little attention we are 
sure they will give to it. 


happened to them, thrilling as it is, 
is chiefly interesting for the light it 
throws on what might have occurred 
if any details of the British Air Force 
Peace Mission had gone wrong. 


LORD MEATH 
Founder of Empire Day 

We greatly regret to announce the 
death of Lord Meath, whose name is 
known throughout the Empire as the 
Founder of Empire Dav. 

His figure was familiar in all Empire 
Pageants, and his name will be remem¬ 
bered in schools for the great interest 
he took in all educational matters 
concerning the Dominions overseas. 
The increasing attention given to the 
Empire in school books is largely due 
to his influence, and he was ever a 
powerful force in stirring up public 
opinion to a sense of responsibility in 
imperial affairs 


THE GENEVA HABIT 

STANDARD SET BY THE 
LEAGUE 

Countries Trying to Improve 
Their Ways 

PORTUGAL’S TURN 

By Our League Correspondent 

An excellent habit is growing up in the 
world which shows itself more and more 
clearly with every League Assembly. 

Countries like to have a fine record 
of their own doings to be read out to 
all the other delegates—a Clean Bill of 
Health, as it were, and they are anxious 
to deserve good' marks. This year it 
was Portugal that won approval, and 
for results that were gained entirely from 
following League advice. 

Some time ago, when the country was 
in financial difficulties, Portugal applied 
to the League for help. The special com¬ 
mittees of the League which deal with 
finance and trade responded with a 
scheme which the Portuguese Govern¬ 
ment thought too severe and demanding 
too much interference with national 
sovereignty. It was therefore not ac¬ 
cepted, but Portugal set to work itself, 
following the advice, given, and pre¬ 
sented to the Assembly last month a 
very satisfactory statement of affairs. 
Business men will appreciate just how 
satisfactory it is. The facts and figures 
can, of course, be verified by anyone who 
likes to examine them. Here they are. 

The Budget Balanced 

Finances have been stabilised and the 
Budget has now been balanced, although 
there had been a heavy deficit during 
several years. The recent Budget 
showed an excess of receipts over expen¬ 
diture amounting to more than two-and- 
a-half million pounds, without laying 
any further burden on the taxpayer. 

But that is not all. The delegate to 
the Assembly went on to say that the 
foreign debt had been completely paid 
off; the issue of Treasury bonds had 
been suspended ; and more than three 
million pounds of internal debt had been 
released. 

Portugal has for some time had a very 
bad name in the administration of its 
colonies, but here, too, there was im¬ 
provement to record, and the delegate 
called the attention of the Assembly to 
new legislation on native labour. 

When the League sets a standard, as 
in this matter of the employment of 
natives, countries do not like to fall 
below it. There is too much publicity 
nowadays, and as we can all help in this 
we can all help in cleaning up the world’s 
dark spots. 


MILLIONS MORE 
CHICKENS 

A Good Thing From the 
National Mark 

This year 2,800,000 more fowls are 
being reared in our little island than in 
1928, a wonderful increase of 7 per cent. 

Marketing reform is working this 
magic. In a recent speech Mr. Noel 
Buxton, Minister of Agriculture, an¬ 
nounced some good news. By next 
spring, he.said, there was every prospect 
that the National Mark Scheme will be 
applied to poultry. 

Better apples and pears, cucumbers, 
and all-English flour have^found their 
way into our homes because of the 
National Mark Scheme, and they have 
come to stay. And now better birds 
will improve the business prospects of 
the poulterer. 

As for eggs, during the summer the 
best English eggs have for the first 
time ousted foreign eggs and com¬ 
manded the best prices in London 
markets. This success of English pro¬ 
ducers is due to the National Mark, 
which is steadily raising the standard, 
and increasing the products of British 
farms and orchards. 


THE FLYING HOTEL TAKES TO THE AIR 



Critics have declared that R 101, the biggest airship in the world, was obsolete before being 
launched. Here we see the vessel leaving the mooring-mast at Cardington for its first flight, 
in the course of which it flew over London. See page 12. 
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GETTING THE RAISINS 
TO MARKET 

WHY THEY WERE GIVEN 
TO THE SHEEP 

A Little Step Astray on the 
Way to the Christmas Pudding 

SOMETHING WRONG 

There is a nursery fable of a goose 
or a turkey which grew up with a desire 
to do good,' and realised its ambition 
by becoming a poor man’s dinner. 

If similar emotions could prevail in 
Australian vineyards much disappoint¬ 
ment might have come about there, 
for great quantities of raisins which 
might have been in English Christmas 
puddings are now live mutton. 

The story is told in a letter to The 
Times how raisins, grown for export, 
cost £29 a ton for carriage from the 
vine to the English market, a sum 
slightly in excess of the price which 
would be paid to the grower. 

Raisins and Molasses 

Therefore, as the fruit could not he 
exported for our Christmas puddings 
a new use had to be found for it. 

The raisins were given to the sheep 
on the stalks, just as they were, and the 
animals seem to have turned up their 
noses at the delicacy, for it was not 
until a dressing of molasses was added 
that they took kindly to the new diet. 

They now put on weight much in the 
way in which British sheep did to whose 
food cod-liver oil was added. Anyhow 
the raisins are now mutton, and wool, 
and the sheep can take their 'place in 
literature side by side with the Oriental 
cattle which Marco Polo made famous 
by describing their meals of fish. 

Still, there seems something wrong 
in the management of world affairs 
when such expensive and delicious 
food as raisins becomes the food Of 
animals. We have need of the raisins, 
which are healthful and nutritious; 
Australia has need of our money ; but 
there is a gap in the system of supply 
and demand too costly to be bridged. 

Cheap Wheat and Dear Bread 

. Last year we had a similar thing in 
England, when English wheat failed to 
realise in the market as much as maize 
and oats from other lands. So while 
bread was dear and the price of all 
human food was high the English 
wheat was given to sheep and cattle. 

We are now to have bread, under the 
National Mark System, guaranteed to 
be entirely of British wheat, which all 
who will may buyl That should help 
British agriculture. - The problem of 
the Australian raisins and our dear 
Christmas puddings remains for other 
days' and other minds. 


AFTER 2700 YEARS 
The Hun Chief’s Tomb 

A Russian scientific mission sent out 
by the Bolsheviks from Leningrad to 
the Altai Mountains in Central Asia 
has discovered the burial-mound of a 
Hun chieftain of 27 centuries ago. 

From Asia the Huns swept into 
Russia. This leader of the Huns had 
his fortress among the high peaks of the 
mountains. From there he swept like a 
vulture on to the plains.. To his eyrie 
he returned with his spoils. There he 
lived and died. 

Thousands of winters 'have passed 
over his . burial-place. None can tell 
who he was, or what tyrannies lie com¬ 
mitted, or how he died. But Time, 
which has effaced his memory, has 
preserved his body. The cold has em¬ 
balmed it in its rocky tomb. 


PICTURES IN BLACK AND WHITE 



Of all outdoor winter games it is said that lacrosse is the best for girls. The attitudes of 
the players in this picture certainly suggest that it is a healthy and graceful game. 



For many years men students from India have come to British Universities in large numbers, 
and now it is becoming common for Indian girls to finish their education in England. Here 
are two girl students who have enrolled for Leeds University, 


LIZZIE 

STORY OF A RETRIEVER 

A Little Trick to Save Her 
Little One 

SOMETHING LIKE THINKING 

By Our Hungary Correspondent 

All female animals have the maternal 
instinct, but how many have shown 
such an almost human intelligence in 
its exercise as a retriever called Lizzie 
of which we have been hearing ? 

Last year Lizzie had a litter of 
beautiful puppies, not for the first time. 
There were eleven of them. Knowing 
from sad experience that all but two or 
three would be taken from her she 
evidently made up her mind to save as 
many as she could, and hid one to such 
good purpose that her owner, after 
repeated countings, decided that he 
had been mistaken in thinking there 
had been eleven. So he carried off 
seven, leaving three. Next morning, 
when he returned to Lizzie’s kennel, 
he found her lying serenely in the midst 
of four puppies, and he declares that 
she grinned all over her face when she 
saw him, as much as to say: “1 won 
that trick, at all events.” 

A Sudden Disappearance 

She was allowed to keep all four for 
several months, but after that they 
were given away one by one to friends 
and neighbours. She did not seem to 
mind much till the last one went; but 
then she made a great fuss and appeared 
quite inconsolable for several days. At 
last' she disappeared suddenly, and it 
was eventually found that she had 
succeeded in tracing her puppy to a 
farm about ten miles off to which it had 
been sent. 

From that time on she made it a habit 
to visit the farm regularly every two or 
three days, carrying with her not only 
bones and other bits of food which she 
had saved from her own dinner, but also 
a variety of objects calculated to give 
pleasure to any well-regulated puppy: 
bits of string, old shoes, and a stuffed 
rabbit which she had found lying about 
the house. 

When the unusually hot summer 
weather made it advisable that she 
should be shorn she collected all the 
hair that had been cut off her own back 
and in some mysterious way trans¬ 
ferred it to the farm to make the pup’s 
bed softer. Evidently she had a poor 
opinion both of the food and of the 
other comforts provided by the farmer. 

A Bit of Thinking 

At last her master grew tired of her 
running away and tied her up three 
nights running. She must have done a 
bit of thinking during this period and 
arrived at the conclusion that the time 
had come to give up her nocturnal 
visits. But she was not going to leave 
her child to its own resources in a place 
where it was not properly looked after. 
So at the very first opportunity she 
slipped off again, and when she returned 
she had the puppy with her ! 

We wish we could report that she was 
allowed to keep it after that, but stern 
discipline forbade. The puppy was 
returned to its new master and Lizzie 
made to understand once and for all 
that she must wash her paws of it. 

But she did not forget it ; and though 
she does not now' play truant so often 
she still trots off once a month or so to 
see that all is well, and she takes her 
punishment like a lady. 


ICELAND TO LISTEN-IN 

Iceland, v'here the Depressions come 
from, is to have a high'-powered wireless 
station. 

This far-off country has a population 
of a hundred thousand, and although the 
wireless station is to be built for sending 
out v'eather reports to mariners and 
meteorological offices, a broadcasting 
station will be provided for the enter¬ 
tainment of the people. 
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DID ARTHUR 
DIE HERE? 

Lord Bledisloe and His 
Beautiful Park 

A NEW GIFT FOR ENGLAND 

Soon we shall bo able to walk through 
the old Deer Park at Lydney in 
Gloucestershire to a place where very 
strange things happened long ago. 

Lord Bledisloe has decided to offer the 
most interesting and beautiful part of 
his park to the Office of Works. 

Here long ago stood a great temple. 
It was in the days of the Roman 
occupation, and the god was probably a 
Celtic deity who had something in 
common with one of the Roman gods, 
so that Roman and Celt worshipped him. 
Perhaps he was a sun god or a river god; 
at any rate he seems to have been a god 
of healing. People used to make •‘pil¬ 
grimages to his temple; and it must have 
been a common sight to see gouty Roman 
governors borne up the hill in their litters, 
or soldiers limping up on crutches, or 
British farming folk travelling slowly and 
painfully on little shaggy horses, all to 
beg the god of the temple to cure them. 

Shops or Dream Chambers 

There was a big liospitium where the 
pilgrims lodged, and there were many 
little buildings which may have been 
shops or may have been dream chambers. 
Antiquaries tell us that these dream 
chambers were used for meditation by 
devout disciples of the god. 

It was a busy place long ago, this 
green hill among the tall trees. Here 
came flushed people talking of wonderful 
cures, and white-faced people eager for 
help, and indignant people talking of a 
heresy called Christianity beginning to 
spread through the Empire, and priests 
who were dreamers and priests who were 
little more than cheats. 

But in the fifth century Rome was so 
beset with enemies that she called her 
legions home. Saxon invaders fell upon 
the shores of Britain. The temple was 
looted and the god forgotten. 

A Delightful Guess 

Such is the story we piece together 
from the things dug up on this ancient 
site. Thus much we may say is fact. 
But Lord Bledisloe hazards a guess 
about its subsequent history : it is only 
a guess but a delightful one. 

Who knows, he asks, whether King 
Arthur might not have brought 
enlightenment, chivalry, and romance 
into this darkened environment, and 
perhaps have fought on the spot about 
540 a.d. the battle of Mons Badonicus 
in which he himself is said to have 
been slain ? 

The dream chambers are in ruins now ; 
but there will always be dreams on the 
hilltop. 


THE HOPEFUL DEAN 
Not Too Old at 83 , 

The Dean of Lincoln is off on his 
travels again. He is 83, but he means 
to collect another /io,ooo for his 
beloved cathedral. 

This great old warrior churchman, 
Dr. Fry, has twice gone across the 
Atlantic to raise money to restore the 
cathedral fabric. His present journey 
is to South America, where his son is 
consul in North Chile, and he is con¬ 
fident that Englishmen in South America 
will rally to hi3 aid in making the 
wonderful fane as beautiful as it can be. 

The Dean will try North America 
too, if necessary, for his dearest hope is 
to leave the cathedral sound. He knows 
that these 6000-mile journeys are a 
great tax on an old man, but what else 
can he do, he asks ? The cathedral is 
more than himself. 


FOLLOWING THE HERRINGS 



As the herring shoals come farther south the Scottish fisher-girls follow them. These two 
smiling lassies are knitting to pass the time away while waiting for the boats at Yarmouth. 



While the herring harvest lasts the girls work very hard cleaning and packing the fish for 
dispatch to markets at home and abroad. These girls are ready for the day’s work. 
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THE LITTLE GATE 
CRASHERS 

One Way of Seeing 
the World 

MYSTERY OF SEVENTY 
CHILDREN AT A STATION 

Some time ago a great deal was being 
said about people old enough to know 
better who went uninvited to big 
dances. They were called gate crashers. 

We have just • heard of seventy 
youngsters who' outdid the most daring 
of those grown-up gate crashers. 

All through this summer a group of 
social workers have been taking slum 
children for country outings, and they 
flattered themselves that they could 
make no mistakes. 

The children chosen were lined up, 
and each had a railway ticket pinned 
to the front of coat or dress. Then 
they were marched off to the station and 
counted as they filed in. They were 
checked again by railwaymen and the 
mission workers as they passed through 
the platform barrier into the special 
train. No one could get lost, no one 
could smuggle himself in uninvited.' 

Pride goes before a fall. 

At Theydon Bois 

The other day a kind man, too modest 
to give his name,, sent some money 
to Hoxton Market Christian Mission to 
give 400 poor children a day’s outing. 

From the very poor children who are 
given free meals at the mission hall 
400 were chosen. On the promised day 
they were assembled, labelled, and. 
marched off to Liverpool Street Station. 
At the barrier they were counted and 
found all correct. Into the special 
train they were herded by five railway- 
officials and a band of mission workers. 

But at Theydon Bois there were 
seventy more children than there had 
been at Liverpool Street! 

The workers were dumbfounded. So 
\vere the railway people. A policeman 
said the gate crashers’ names and 
addresses ought to be taken and they 
should be sent back home. Little 
mouths began to tremble. 

One boy, asked how he could be so 
very naughty as to come unasked, said : 

We must see the world somehow. 

A Wonderful Day 

The ticket inspector and the secretary 
of the mission could not frown any 
more. Sheep and goats alike were 
marshalled out of the station into the 
glorious freedom of grass and trees. 
They all had a wonderful day' of games, 
flower-gathering, and picnicking. 

But do not think that the gate 
crashers went unpenalised. As food 
had been brought for 400 children 
there were not enough sausage rolls to 
go round at dinner-time, nor sufficient 
buns for tea. 

The uninvited seventy had to dine on 
cake and content themselves with plain 
bread-and-butter for tea. 

But they did not mind. They sang 
all the way home in the train, for, after 
all, they had seen the world—somehow ! 


THE HANDY MAN OF SIX 

From the East End Star we learn ot 
the existence of a very' useful person. 

The other day a mission worker went 
to visit a sick woman in the East End, 
and the door was opened by a small boy/.. 

She was told he had been kept at 
home from school' because he was so 
handy. His age, she learned, was six. 
There were three younger than him. 

So there are little fathers in the slums 
as well as little mothers, grave little men 
who can be relied upon to keep Baby 
safe, and to stop Billy from trying to eat 
the doormat, and can answer the door 
or go an errand to the shop, or make a 
sick woman a cup of tea. 

All honour to the Handy Man of six. 
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LINKING UP THE 
LONELY PLACES 

A Quartette of Air-Taxi 
Pilots 

A FEATHER IN A LADY 
PILOT’S CAP 

Aviation is still a new and energy¬ 
stirring .idea. 

While Earth-bound committees spend 
years somnolently pondering such prob¬ 
lems as a new Charing Cross bridge 
the members of an air committee are all 
agog to put on their wings and fly away 
at once to develop a new scheme. 

It is only a few weeks since the central 
club and aerodrome of National Flying 
Services was opened at Hanwortli. Yet 
its members have already planned the 
great experiment of an air-taxi service 
in remote parts of the Colonial Empire. 

A Start in East Africa 

A start is to be iliade in East Africa. 
Captain Guest, the chairman, is leaving 
for Nairobi to establish a service which 
will act as a feeder to the Cape-to-Cairo 
air service. With him he will take three 
machines and three experienced pilots, 
fully licensed to. fly with passengers. 

The haste in developing the plan is 
partly due to the fact that a subsidy 
granted by the last Parliament to Na¬ 
tional Flying Services is limited by time 
and depends on the results achieved. 

No ordinary people have been chosen 
as pilots for the air-taxi service. It is 
therefore a feather in the cap of Miss 
Spooner, who came in fifth among 46 
competitors in the air-race round 
Europe, that she is one of the privileged 
three on whom Captain Guest’s choice 
lias fallen. 

Help From the Skies 

In a country where from March to 
September the roads are impassable the 
air-taxi service will come as a godsend. 
It will be a link between the scattered 
communities of East Africa and the 
outside world. The journeys of Govern¬ 
ment officials will be shortened by days ; 
and ordinary people isolated for six 
months will welcome this unexpected 
help from the slues. 

: Adventures and hardships are not. 
likely to damp the enthusiasm of this 
quartette of air pioneers. They propose 
to make Nairobi their headquarters, for 
it will probably be one of the ports of 
call of the Cape-to-Cairo air liners. 

Peter Puck was heard to remark- that 
although the scheme is sure to succeed 
the actual working out of it is still very 
much in the air. 


DO NOT BE SORRY FOR THE 
VILLAGES 

A country reader sends us a view of village 
life which probably will not have struck town- 
dwellers. 

There is a pleasure (he says) in living 
in a village which probably is not known 
or appreciated by people living in 
prosperous towns or cities. 

Wireless came to the towns long before 
it came to us, but we were rewarded for 
the waiting. By the time it reached us 
transmission and receiving instruments 
had greatly improved, programmes were 
better, and performers were more select. 
We only missed the tuning-up. 

It was the same with the kinema. We 
were long without it, but when we did get 
it it was with the latest improvements. 

And certainly we have had the best of 
dancing. The old stately dances stayed 
with us after they had been long dead 
in the fashionable world. Even today 
jazz is only tolerated, and just shuffling 
the feet along the floor is not enjoyed. 

We have not had the squawkies yet, 
but we arc not worrying. Who wants 
them ? We shall get them when their 
crudeness has disappeared. 

There is no need for anybody to be too 
sorry for. us villagers. 


Coming Together From 
Many Lands 
FRIENDS OF ANIMAL HEALTH 

People who have neither cattle nor 
pet animals may sometimes be tempted 
to think that veterinary work does not 
concern them. 

But so many animal diseases can be 
given to man that veterinary work con¬ 
cerns all of us. Tuberculosis, anthrax, 
and rabies, to name but three, are terri¬ 
ble scourges to man and beast alike. 

We must have healthy beasts if we 
are to have healthy men. It is reassur¬ 
ing to learn from the report of the Chief 
Veterinary Officer of the Ministry of 
Agriculture that this has been a good 
year for animal health in England. 

But it would be no good at all if 
England were the only country which 
bothered about veterinary matters. We 
are learning that unless nations work 
together they undo each other-s work. 

Pooling Knowledge 

The first International Veterinary 
Congress was held 64 years ago. and since 
then the animal specialists of all coun¬ 
tries have met every- five years to poo! 
their knowledge. Between them they 
have discovered the best measures for 
fighting diseases, and they have acted 
together so that a disease which is being 
stamped out in one country shall not 
flourish over the frontier. 

It seems merely common sense. Yet 
no one saw it till John Gamgee, a British 
veterinary surgeon, suggested an Inter¬ 
national Veterinary Congress. Next 
year the congress will be held in London. 

The result of the movement will be 
better flocks and herds all over the 
world and safer milk on our tea-table. 

THE MAGPIE JOINS THE 
CONCERT PARTY 
Its Imitative Power 

An Australian reader sends us an 
interesting account of the imitative 
skill of the Australian magpie. 

Her daughter, who has been brought 
up practically in the open air, practises 
on the piano in an open-air vestibule. 
After some little time it was noticed 
that three or four bush magpies gathered 
round when she played, and appeared 
to be attracted by the music. They 
arrived to time each morning and soon 
began to take a part in the programme. 

Presently the family found that one 
of the magpies particularly was warbling 



The magpie taking refreshment after its 
remarkable concert 

a decidedly tuneful melody that blended 
with some of the airs played. Part of 
Mendelssohn’s Spring Song, one of 
Beethoven’s minuets, and 'a bar or two 
of Sweet and Low were clearly imitated. 

After the performance the bird hopped 
down from the honeysuckle hedge near by 
and took tasty breakfast morsels from 
the player’s hands. 

During the King’s illness Mary finished 
her hour's daily practice with God Save 
the King, and to the delight of its 
audience the bird included its strains in 
its imitations—“ a unique participation 
in that universal prayer,” as our cor¬ 
respondent remarks. 


£400,000 A YEAR 

TREASURY’S GIFT TO 
THE RAILWAYS 

What the L.M.S. is Doing 
With Its Share 

GAS TO GO FROM TRAINS 

One of the last things Mr. Churchill 
did as Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
to abolish the small railway passenger 
duty, bringing in £400,000 a year, 
which had been levied ever since rail¬ 
way travelling began. 

He did this on one important condi¬ 
tion—that the railway companies should 
spend an equal sum on improvements 
which would increase their ability to 
deal with the trade of the country and 
would help to find work for the un-' 
employed. Since then the four great 
railway companies have published their 
schemes of expenditure under this head. 
The last to do so, the L.M.S., will spend 
nearly three million pounds in this way. 

The New Locomotives 

Here are some of the things to be 
done. Thirty new Garratt locomotives 
are to be built, each capable of doing 
the work of two ordinary engines, and 
there are to be 25 other new locomotives. 
Bridges are to be "strengthened and the 
goods termini at Camden • Town, Bir¬ 
mingham, and Stoke-on-Trent are to 
be improved. The coal-shipping plant 
at the great coal ports served by the 
railway are to have their capacity greatly 
increased, and so are the sheds and 
siding accommodation at Goole docks. 

But the biggest single item is £800,000 
to be spent in the conversion of gas-lit 
carriages to electric lighting. The C.N. 
has always denounced the dangerous 
lighting of railway carriages by gas. 
In a railway smash the reservoirs of gas 
under the carriages seem to make fires 
almost certain, with the probability 
(as has so often happened) that the 
broken debris will prevent the escape of 
the passengers from the flames. The 
plea of the companies was that they 
were making the change as fast as they 
could ; now they are going to make it a 
little faster. 

U.S. INVASION OF 
CANADA 

The Dominion to Meet It 

In Canada the radio broadcasting sta¬ 
tions arc owned and operated by private 
enterprise, but this may be changed 
after the next session of Parliament. 

It is intended, for two reasons, to 
adopt the British method of Government 
ownership. One reason is that there are 
too many stations in operation at present 
and there will be drastic reduction under 
Government control. The other reason 
is the necessity for having high-power 
stations to meet the invasion of United 
States stations with United States 
programmes and advertising. It is 
felt that under Dominion Government 
control more Canadian and British 
programmes can be given. 


SWEET STRAW 

The feeding of cattle will be an ex¬ 
pensive thing this winter, for the 
drought has made hay scarce and dear. 

As a consequence animals who are 
accustomed to eat hay are having to 
some considerable extent to be content 
with straw. After all, straw is a good 
food. If given to animals with roots or 
other more succulent food it becomes a 
valuable item in their diet. 

Our benevolent Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture points out to farmers that straw 
can be made irresistible to all farm 
animals by flavouring it with treacle. 
The average animal, like the average 
human being, has what is commonly 
called a sweet tooth, but few of us 
could have imagined that by treacling 
straw we could induce animals to accom¬ 
modate themselves to it as a diet. 


SHORTENING THE 
THAMES 

Isle of Dogs an Isle of 
Docks? 

ENTERPRISE OF THE PORT 
AUTHORITY 

Old Father Thames has added cubits 
to his stature by deepening his channel 
at Tilbury for the new dock. The 
engineers are now planning a way which 
will take many cubits off. 

They would do it by converting the 
Isle of Dogs round which the river 
curls in a gigantic U into an Isle of 
Docks. The Thames, as part of the 
scheme, would be induced to take a 
short cut across the top of the U. Thus 
the way to the sea from the Lower London 
Pool would be shortened by miles. 

The full scope of the scheme can 
hardly be seen without looking at a 
map of the Lower Thames. But with 
that as a guide we may see that the 
course of the new Thames would be 
across the southern quay fronts of what 
is now the West India Dock. 

A River Wall 

The West India export dock, South 
Dock, and parts of Millwall Dock, all 
much increased in size, would remain. 
A river wall would be constructed along 
South Bank from Lower Pool to the 
east end of Greenwich Reach, and would 
then be carried across what is now the 
land of the Isle of Dogs, to the present 
river-bed west of Woolwich Reach. 

That is the most ambitious part of 
the scheme, because it is a difficult 
business to interfere with the course of a 
river, as the engineers found on the Seine 
at Paris and on the Tiber at Rome. A 
river which has gone its own way for 
thousands or millions of years resents 
interference, and often sulkily silts up 
among the engineering works. 

The other part of the plan is to cut up 
the Isle of Dogs into a gridiron of docks. 
On the bars of the grid would be not 
only wharves and warehouses but work¬ 
men’s dwellings for the dockers and their 
families. In short, the Dockyard Isle 
would become a Water Garden City. 

Many as may be the difficulties of the 
scheme, they should not prove insur¬ 
mountable in days when the Dutchmen 
are draining and dyking a great inland 
lake like the Zuyder Zee. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

It is estimated that there are now 
about 20,000 elephants left in Uganda. 

It has been suggested that Knights- 
bridge Barracks should come down and 
a playing-field be made there. 

Afraid of the neglect of books, Turkey 
is conscripting literary men to build 
up a new literature. 

• The Thousandth House 

Halifax Corporation has just com¬ 
pleted'its thousandth house. 

A Quieter St. Ives 

There are to be no licences for speed 
boats at St. Ives in Cornwall next year, 
owing to the objection to the noise and 
danger of these vessels. 

The Great Unmarried 

It is said that 40 in every 100 women 
over 30 are not married, and that 
about 25 in every 100 men of 35 are 
bachelors. 

Cost of the Drought 

It is estimated that millions of pounds 
have been lost in England owing to 
fires which could not be extinguished 
because of the drought. 

London’s Sunniest September 

London’s sunshine for September was 
51 hours above the average for the month. 
The total was 196 hours and riot 168 as 
stated in a few copies of last week’s C.N. 

Dr. Elsie Inglis 

A hospital built in memory of Dr. 
Elsie Inglis, who gave her life in helping 
the Serbs in the war, has been opened ia 
Belgrade. It has been built with funds 
collected in Scotland. 
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VENUS PASSES BEHIND 
THE MOON 

AN IMPRESSIVE EVENT 

Brilliant Planet Shining in the 
Sunlight 

MIDDAY SPECTACLE 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

It sometimes happens that the Moon, 
when in certain parts of her orbit, may 
be seen in full sunlight—even at midday 
if the sky is clear and blue. 

It is to be hoped that this will be the 
case on Wednesday, for then the Moon 
will pass in front of Venus and a splen¬ 
did opportunity will be afforded of 
seeing her at midday. 

This only rarely occurs because of 
the difficulty of finding such a tiny point 
of light as she appears in the sunlit sky. 

With the Moon close by, the observer 
knows almost exactly where to look, 
and the possibility of gaining a glimpse 
of Venus is greatly increased. 

Even for observers with good eye¬ 
sight field-glasses or even opera-glasses 
should be used, for they will help both 
by shielding the eyes from the glare and 



Tha occultation of Venus by the Moon 


providing some magnification. They 
should be rested against some support 
and held perfectly steady, for distant 
objects so near the limit of vision re¬ 
quire a still and prolonged gaze to en¬ 
able the eye to adapt itself. 

The Moon will be but a slender 
crescent' at the time, about 23 degrees, 
or some 45 times her own width, to the 
right or west of the Sun, and so will 
appear faint and ghostly. 

The best way is to observe them before 
sunrise, say between 6 and 6.30 o'clock; 
for the crescent Moon and Venus will 
appear very beautiful in the dawn. The 
Moon will then be about six times her 
own width away to the right of Venus ; 
Mercury will be about 15 times the 
Moon’s width away from Venus and 
toward the south-east, as explained in 
last week’s C.N. 

Venus and the Moon may be followed 
until' midday by noting their position 
from time to time, relative to some 
terrestrial objects, as they travel west¬ 
ward. During this time the Moon will 
gradually approach Venus, until by 
11.30 o’clock she will appear but half 
her own diameter away from the tiny 
but brilliant point of light representing 
Venus. 

A Tiny Point of Light 

Venus will then be_ near the bottom of 
the Moon’s south-east quadrant, and 
during the next half-hour will appear 
to get closer, until at 4 minutes past 12 
she will pass behind the bright edge of 
the lunar crescent at the point shown 
in the diagram. 

At 10 minutes past x Venus will 
appear from behind the unilluminated, 
and therefore invisible, edge of the Moon. 
Seen through a telescope, this will be 
the most impressive part of the event, 
for the planet will appear to emerge 
from nowhere, beginning at a tiny point 
of light which will gradually grow into 
the gibbous disc of Venus. 

The times of the occurrence vary a 
little for different parts of Britain; 
what we have described applies to 
London districts, and, within a minute 
or two, to Southern England, it gets 
earlier as we approach the North of 
England and Southern Scotland, where 
Venus will disappear about 10 minutes 
sooner and reappear some 12 minutes 
earlier, than in London. G. F. M. 


The Children 

The Famous O.C. 

What It Is and What 
It Is Not 

By Our League Correspondent 

How many who have recently been 
reading so much about the Optional 
Clause know exactly what it is ? We 
know that Great Britain and the 
Dominions have signed it at Geneva, 
that many other countries have done this, 
but to what have we pledged ourselves 
by our signature ? 

First of all we have not promised to 
settle all our disputes by arbitration ; 
we have not yet agreed to that by any 
means. The Optional Clause only ap¬ 
plies to disputes which come under one 
of four headings : the interpretation of 
an international treaty ; any breach of 
an international treaty ; reparations for 
such a breach ; and any point of inter¬ 
national law. 

Different Points of View 

We have agreed to submit such dis¬ 
putes to the Court of International 
Justice, but with certain important 
exceptions. These exceptions are dis¬ 
putes which might arise between our¬ 
selves and any of the Dominions, and in 
this respect there are different points of 
view among the members of the British 
Commonwealth. 

Great Britain, Australia, and New 
Zealand declare that these disputes 
may not go before the Court and have 
signed on that condition ; Canada is 
not sure whether they should or not, 
but definitely decides not to take them 
there; South Africa declares that 
they may go before the Court but 
prefers to find other means of settle¬ 
ment ; the Irish Free State intends to 
take all disputes mentioned in the Clause 
to the Court. 

The General Act 

The League has also drawn up for 
signature what is known as the General 
Act, which goes much farther than the 
Optional Clause and provides for the 
settlement of all disputes. We have 
not yet made any public move toward 
this, but the delegate of the Irish Free 
State has announced his intention of 
pressing for its acceptance at the next 
session of the Irish Parliament. 

The General Act was drawn up last 
year; the Optional Clause has been in 
existence as one of the articles of the 
Court of International Justice since 
1926. «It was made optional because 
there seemed little chance of countries 
signing it at that time, though three 
countries (Switzerland, Portugal, and 
Panama) did. 

The Court was thus able to be set up 
without waiting for this one article to 
receive the necessary signatures. 


THE HONOUR OF A RABBIT 

A rabbit is generally regarded as one 
of the most timid of animals, but here 
is an instance which shows there arc 
exceptions even to the rabbit’s timidity. 

Some rabbits were being watched in a 
field a considerable time when a stoat, 
their deadly enemy, was seen to be 
creeping up to them and apparently 
selecting one to chase., _ 

When flic stoat made his charge 
toward his chosen victim the rabbit 
rushed away, making the despairing 
cries that all know who have seen such 
a chase. 

Suddenly a very big rabbit charged 
full at the stoat and bowled him over, 
evidently to his great surprise. By the 
time he had recovered from it both 
the rabbits had got well away, and the 
stoat slunk oil as if admitting liis failure. 

The observer was a Boy Scout, and it 
seemed to him as if the rabbit that 
came to the rescue had’a code of honour, 
which it obeyed cveil at the risk of its 
life in doing something for others. 


’s Newspaper 

THE OLD SHAWL’S 
STORY 

What Shall Be Done 
With It? 

SOMETHING FOR A MUSEUM 

It is a good thing to be practical—if 
a thread of poetry is woven in with the 
stout yarn of your common sense. But 
the people who are too practical miss 
the best part of the world. 

A C.N. reader, who has now a ; on of 
13, has been telling us how she loved to 
see an old aunt open a certain big box 
which she called her kist. There she 
kept many faded old treasures which 
might have seemed so much rubbish to 
the severely practical, but were fragrant 
with romance for an imaginative child. 

Best of all she liked the Paisley shawl. 
The ground was white silk and it had a 
beautifully-woven border. It also had 
a story. 

In the Crimea 

Years ago, when England and Russia 
were at war, a young woman sailed with 
her husband to the Crimea. If there 
were danger she meant to share it. • 

We know there were hardship and 
disease, but tlie little wife would not 
leave her husband. With a few other 
officers* wives she would sometimes 
steal out and try to get food from the 
women of the district. Oi course 
English money was useless to them, but 
they were eager to acquire trinkets or 
garments or knick-knacks, and most of 
all they wanted the beautiful shawl. 

But the owner would not part with it, 
however great her need. Perhaps it 
was a bridegroom’s present. At any 
rate, it was almost the only thing 
of any value which she brought back 
from the Crimea. 

Visions of the Past 

To the little girl the old shawl seemed 
to speak of the dazzling charge of the 
Light Brigade, of Florence Nightingale, 
of men splendid in old-fashioned 
uniforms, and of cloaked women stealing 
out at dusk to hunt for food. 

And now the shawl is her own. It is 
beginning to show its age and needs 
expert care. She wonders if a museum 
would like it, for she has been told that 
it is a very early specimen and of 
beautiful workmanship. She cannot 
bear to think that it may one day fall 
into the hands of those who can see no 
romance in its folds and might tear it 
up to make polishing rags. 

What shall she do with her shawl-with- 
a-story ? Perhaps the best place for it 
to rest in would be the United Services 
Museum in Whitehall. 


THE DOORS THE AIRSHIP 
GLIDES THROUGH 

Two of the largest doors in the world 
are to be erected in the world’s largest 
hangar at Akron, Ohio. 

Each of the doors (there will be a 
pair at cacli end) will be three times the 
weight of an ordinary locomotive, and 
will run on 40 wheels when opening and 
closing. Yet a small child will be able, 
by pressing a button, to cause them to 
move back or forward for each door 
will be operated by an alternating 
current motor. 

“ Not so romantic,” you will perhaps 
say, “ as the little door Alice longed 
to go through in Wonderland.” 

All, but think what will come out 
between these doors—a gigantic airship 
nearly a quarter of a mile long! Is 
there not romance about such a brave 
monster as that, challenging the clouds, 
-brooding above the cities ? 


II 



» At Bedtime l 

Benger’s Food makes a 
delicious supper dish, sooth¬ 
ing, sleep-innucing and very 
nourishing. It is also the best 
light diet for all digestive 
troubles. 



Sold in tins , 1/4, 2/3, etc. 

Booklet post free from 
BENGER’S FOOD, LTD., 
Otter Works, Manchester. 



Heaps 

of Vitamins 
inside 

The Vitamins you need 
to keep you in health 
are retained in the 
manufacture of Hovis 
and further increased 
by the addition of an 
extra proportion of the 
vitamin-bearing wheat- 
germ. 



Best Bakers Bake it 


HOVIS Ltd., 

Ionian. Bristol. Macciestisk). 

' * 
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Arthur Mee’s Monthly 

Read by more whole families than 
any other Magazine in the world 

The Only Magazine of Its Kind 

The Monthly Companion of 
the Children’s Newspaper 


r yHIS wonderful magazine is a monthly treasury of 
captivating articles, photographs from every part 
of the world, and exquisite pictures. 

Whatever your age it will delight you. Children love 
it and parents cannot lay the magazine aside without 
reading it from cover to cover, for it is unique in value 
and outlook. It deals with all the things that really 
matter in this world in a manner so simple that all can 
understand. 

It is edited by Arthur Mee, Editor of the Children’s 
Newspaper, and is the magazine which a Government 
Committee on Education declared to be excellent and 
beyond praise. Order jmur copy today. 


MY MAGAZINE 


'November issue now on sale 


Is. 


The mother will he 
gratified and Baby will 
be satisfied by 

1 Mellins Food 

9he 9ood that 9eeds 



Model 

Aeroplane 

Chat 


I F you are interested in model aero¬ 
planes and wish to keep right up 
to date in all aeroplane matters, you 
must write to MODERN BOY about 
it. Full particulars of what you have 
to do are given in this week's fine 
issue. Make sure of your copy Nrnv. 


MODERN BOY 


Buy a copy TODAY 


2d. 



I The Perfect Magazine 

for boys and girls 

little Folks 

j[ On Sale at all Newsagents - - 1/- j| 


CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 of these* coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. By return you will receive a handsome Lever 
Self-Filling FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Cold Nib 
(Fine, Medium, or Broad), usually 10/6. Fleet price 4/-, 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9. De Luxe Model, 2/- 
extra. 


CREMONA 

iti qcvzL * 

jcdpt-i 


jfT ryCremcma ‘Family'Assortment: 20Varieties F 


SHAKESPEARE’S 

BRIDGE 

Not To Be Lost 

PRESERVED AS A NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

Suppose Shakespeare walked again in 
Stratford (how many times this fanciful 
thought occurs 1) and came at length to 
old Clopton Bridge across the Avon, 
over which he passed so often, what 
would he think of its modern traffic 
compared with the pack-horse and hay- 
wain of his day ? 

We may be certain that he would 
rejoice to know this famous old bridge 
has been scheduled as an ancient monu¬ 
ment, and will therefore be immune 
from the activities of those who, a little 
while ago, proposed to widen it by 
adding 26 feet of reinforced concrete to 
its beautiful arches. Had that been 
done the motorists would have passed 
over more quickly, but we should have 
lost Clopton Bridge as Shakespeare knew 
it, the bridge he walked over on his way 
to Londbn. 

Burdens B/avely Borne 

It has been a wonderful bridge to stand 
so much wear. It has kept itself with 
dignity even though it was " broken 
downe ” at the direction of a Puritan 
Parliament to save the county from the 
Royalists. Built about 500 years ago, 
it is 20 feet wide, and was designed to 
carry loads of hay, straw, and stone. 
Now- it is one of the most important 
traffic bridges in the country, and over 
it pass boilers, from Wolverhampton, 
iron and steel going south from Birming¬ 
ham, and sometimes 9000 cars a day. 

The plan for re-widening Clopton 
Bridge having fallen through, there is 
now a scheme for a new bridge, and the 
Ministry of Transport has insisted that 
the new one shall be a thing of beauty. 
Sir Reginald Blomfield has prepared a 
scheme, and as the cost of a beautiful 
bridge would be £60,000 while that of a 
plain one would be £20,000 the Ministry 
have offered to meet the greater part of 
the cost. 

That is right. We must keep Shake- 
spea,re’s town beautiful. 


OLD HOWDEN TOWER 
A Sad Calamity 

Just before two o’clock in the morning 
the sea-lion of a travelling circus 
which had stopped for the night in the 
market-place near Howden Church, 
in Yorkshire, set up a roar. 

It wakened its keeper, and as he .went 
to quiet his charge he saw a glow in the 
famous old church tower. The man in 
charge of Boothferry Bridge near by a 
few minutes later saw a blaze, and both 
men hurried to give the alarm. 

Howden Tower, which has stood there 
for over 600 years, was like a lighted 
torch and is now a charred ruin. 

Nothing could be done by the keeper 
of the sea-lion, the keeper of the bridge, 
or the fire brigade when it was sum¬ 
moned. Fire licked the ancient steeple 
which Walter Skirlow, Bishop of Dur¬ 
ham, had put up in 1390 so that in case 
of a sudden flood the people thereabouts 
might save themselves by taking refuge 
in it. 

The bishop had thought of flood, but 
never of fire, and indeed we may well 
ask how such a tower does catch fire, 
and what is there in its stones to burn ? 

There is no answer from Howden. 
Six of the eight great bells plunged down 
into the bonfire, one after another. The 
chancel was burned out, the choir de¬ 
stroyed. The 135-foot walls of the tower 
are cracked and scorched. It is a sad 
calamity. 


THE FLYING HOTEL 

SHIP 750 FEET LONG 
RIDES OVER LONDON 

Successful First Voyage of 
World’s Greatest Air Liner 

THE RISK OF FIRE 

The giant British airship has been 
over London. She sailed aloft on a sunny 
day with millions looking up at her, a 
wondrous and beautiful sight. 

This colossal ship, R101 (our Ait 
Ministry has not yet been able to think 
of good names for its ships), is the 
first dirigible from which the petrol 
danger has been removed, for her motive 
power is derived from five engines of the 
Diesel type which burn a heavy oil. 

What has thus been gained in safety, 
however, has been lost in other direc¬ 
tions, for although file ship was designed 
to carry a hundred passengers at a top 
speed of 80 miles an hour the extra 
weight of this type of engine means 
that only 52 passengers may be carried 
at a maximum speed of 70 miles an 
hour and a cruising speed of 63 miles. 
Riot is the last word in comfort, a 
thing which passengers will no doubt 
appreciate when the vessel is flying on 
her journeys between England and India. 

Cooking by Electricity 

There is a large dining-room served 
by a lift from the kitchen on the floor 
below. Cooking is done by electricity, 
and the stoves, water vessels, and pipes 
are all made of aluminium to save- 
weight. There is a comfortable lounge 
and a smoking-room—-the first in any 
aircraft. The smoking-room, which is in 
the interior of the ship, lias its own 
ventilation system independent of other 
compartments. Sleeping quarters con¬ 
sist of two-bertli cabins. All the passen¬ 
ger quarters are built into the ship itself, 
the only cars hanging from the vessel 
being the five power gondolas and a 
control cabin. 

Before this great flying hotel, nearly 
750 feet long, is brought into regular 
service it is to undergo thorough flying 
tests lasting from three to six months. 

• A Big Step Forward 

It was stated by some people that 
R101 %vas obsolete even before she had 
flown, but the tests will show us what 
she can do. Merely to have produced 
engines which have increased the safety 
factor so enormously is in itself a great 
step forward. But until helium gas 
can be produced cheaply enough Jo 
replace the highly-inflammable hydrogen 
now used in the ballonets airship travel 
will not be entirely free from the risk of 
fire, and it seems to us a dangerous step 
to introduce a smoking-room into this 
huge vessel of the clouds. 

Pictures on pages 3 and 7 


A MAYOR AND HIS TOWN 

The Mayor of Rochdale is doing some¬ 
thing this year that is never likely to 
pass from the memories of its citizens, 
though the town has much to remember 
from a well-stored past. 

Alderman C. E. Dearden has tried to 
embrace all good in his year’s endeavour. 
The greatest good, he thinks, would be 
the deepening of the spiritual life of the 
town, and he has asked all religious com¬ 
munities to cooperate with him. Every 
Christian organisation except the Roman 
Catholic Church has responded; 64 

places of worship have supplied 64 
leaders and 1330 visitors to take 
messages from the Mayor into 27,000 
houses in the hope of leading all the 
citizens to think about religion in its 
simplest yet most inclusive form. 

That form is expressed in this prayer : 

O God, the Father of us all, Who art 
ever calling us nearer to Thee, teach us 
to answer Thy call, that we may see that 
our true life and work is at one with Thy 
will through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Here we see an almost complete 
Christian unity achieved on the broad, 
simple ground of the Fatherhood of God. 
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THE SELFISHNESS OF 
SPEED 

LAW AND THE 
MULTITUDE 

Sunday Motor Racing on the 
Country Roads 

NUISANCES TO STOP 

An interesting decision has been 
announced with regard to pleasure 
motor-boats on inland and inshore 
waters. They are not to exceed the 
speed laid down by the local authority. 

The principle is now established that 
harbour authorities, like river boards, 
may impose and enforce restrictions. 
It is for the police and other responsible 
persons to see that the regulations do 
not become a dead letter. 

We hear from time to time of prosecu¬ 
tions of unmannerly and inconsiderate 
persons on the Thames who in mechanic¬ 
ally-propelled vessels proceed at such a 
pace as to endanger rowing-boats and 
other small craft, not so much through 
the risk of running them down, though 
that is not slight, but by swamping 
them with the wash which their rapidly- 
moving boats create. 

Poor Consolation 

Only the other day tw r o people in a 
punt shipped waves nearly big enough to 
sink them, and sufficient as it was to 
drench everything they had in their 
boat. When they reported the matter 
ashore they received the not very con¬ 
soling assurance that many offences had 
been committed by the unprosecuted 
ruffian who caused their trouble. 

Speed is desirable in its right place, 
but it should not be attained at the cost 
of the safety and comfort of other people, 
and notably so when the other people 
happen to be the vast majority. 

Two definite opinions have been ex¬ 
pressed during recent days by public 
bodies and manufacturers for and 
against the statement that motor¬ 
cycling is declining in Great, Britain. 
Some say it is, others deny it and say 
that sales of the machines are increasing 
year by year in spite of the obvious 
counter attraction of the light car. 

The Law Habitually Broken 

Every right-minded person welcomes 
progress, but the motor-cycle, like the 
noisy, smelly boat whose speed offends 
the peaceful, is added to the new army 
of creators of noise and nuisance. This 
note is written in an area where the law 
as to the provision of adequate silencers 
is habitually broken, with nothing said 
or done by the police. 

That is an offence against health and 
ease in the town; but a worse outrage is 
that which motor-cyclists delight to 
commit in the countryside on Sundays. 
For reasons .which no one can solve 
crowds of these people assemble in 
lovely roads and upon downs and 
elsewhere on Sundays to conduct what 
they are pleased to call trials. They 
are simply races, cycle against cycle 
or cycle against the stop-watch, and 
they frequently endanger life and con¬ 
stantly destroy, the peace of hundreds 
of thousands. Motor racing of all kinds 
on public roads should be stopped. 


.DISCOVERIES ABOUT A HOUSE 

A wonderful house into which all kinds 
of measuring instruments have been 
crowded is being used at Garston for 
finding out the weak points about our 
modern buildings. 

Just how much heat is caused by 
sunshine on a roof, how many draughts 
come through the flues, and so on, are 
being measured ; and so interesting are 
the results that it is hoped to find better 
ways of building our houses. 

One interesting find is that a strong 
wind makes the air pass at an astonish¬ 
ing rate through a nine-inch brick wall. 


THE LITTER OF THE 
GREAT WAR 
Let It Go 

When does a gun cease to be a war 
memorial ? The answer is—When it is 
litter. 

This is the answer found by a number 
of people at Shore, near Guildford, who 
have very sensibly written to the Surrey 
Anti-Litter League urging them to 
arrange to remove the war memorial 
gun from the village. 

They rightly declare that the gun, 
which has no sign of beauty or of 
charm, mars the beauty of Shere. 

Shere claims to be the birthplace of 
the Anti-Litter League, and so it is 
appropriate that it should try to remove 
from its boundaries the most appalling 
litter that any event of our time has 
left behind. 

What Shere thinlcs today most of 
England will think tomorrow, and many 
towns which have banished their 
memorial tanks and guns to places 
where they rust unseen have thought so 
already. 


A CHANCE FOR A RICH 
MAN 

Why Not Stresemann Scholars ? 

Dr. Stresemann's noblest and most 
'enduring monument is the success of the 
effort, which he pursued with such 
ardour and at such a cost to himself, of 
so turning the minds of his countrymen 
toward Peace that Peace has become 
Germany’s, ideal. 

It was one of the greatest conversions 
of our time, but hardly less great was 
his success in so impressing his sin¬ 
cerity on British minds that in Great 
Britain he is truly mourned today. It 
has even been suggested that some 
memorial, like the foundation of a 
scholarship, shall be set up to him in 
England. 

A few years ago such an idea would 
have seemed unthinkable. It will be 
remembered, however, that another great, 
man, who longed for friendship between 
Britain and Germany, Cecil Rhodes, 
devoted some of his Rhodes Scholarships 
at Oxford to German students. 

Will some rich man now found some 
Stresemann Scholarships at Cambridge ? 


TO THOSE ABOUT TO PAINT 
GREAT PICTURES 

One of our great artists, Mr. Richard 
Sickert, has been giving a little advice to 
students of the East London Art Club. We 
take this passage from his speech. 

My advice to you is to think of Tin¬ 
toretto. Stick to tradition. Don’t 
bother about anything recent at all. 
Nobody has found out anything new 
since the St. George and the Dragon of 
Tintoretto. The rules arc all known, 
and there is nothing to stop us from 
producing things that will hang with 
Tintoretto’s. 

If you are going into the gold market 
you must bring gold, and, speaking as 
one tradesman to other tradesmen, I 
tell you that unless you follow the 
great traditions that have been left 
perfectly clearly for us you won’t get 
anywhere. 


THE PRIME MINISTER MEETS 
A CIVIL WAR MAN 

The Prime Minister shook hands with 
every Congressman and ever)'' Senator 
in the two Houses of the United States, 
but there was one handshake which 
interested him more than any other. 

It was with Major Steadman, aged 86, 
the last surviving officer of that Civil 
War which tore the United States in 
two 65 years ago. How glad he must 
be to have lived to see this day! 


Toasted Barcelona Nuts 

in 

Delicious Milk Chocolate 


How crisp and crunchy I 
How good to bite on! 
And what a lovely taste! 
Ask for Rovvntree’s 
Whole Nut Stick 
at the sweet¬ 
shop. 
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PATHESCOPE LTD., 5, Lisle Street, London, W.C.2 
Please send me illustrated Catalogue of Home Cinema 
apparatus without obligation. 
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What Has Happened Before 

Peter Franklin and his tutor, Mr. Scharner, 
go to stay with Colonel Grevel and his family 
at Falcon’s Flight, a house which stands on a 
tract of moorland given to an ancestor of the 
Grevels. Its extent was determined by the 
flight of a falcon. 

Happy as he is in his new home, Peter is 
vilely ""conscious of a strange air of mystery 
that broods over it. 

CHAPTER 9 

Odin in Trouble 

O din would rarely attach himself to 
anyone except his master or Abbot, 
but next morning when Peter came down 
before breakfast the Great Dane pulled 
himself up from a corner of the hall, 
stretched, and, advancing solemnly to the 
door, intimated that he would go for his 
stroll with him. So they went out together, 
the-dog. in exploring mood, for after nosing 
among the shrubs he left Peter to his own 
devices and padded away at a steady pace 
bj' himself. 

When Peter returned he found Mrs. 
Grevel's place vacant; she was breakfasting, 
her maid brought down word, in her room. 
And as they were finishing and the Colonel 
pushed back his chair he glanced behind 
him and inquired where Odin was ? 

Charity looked at Peter. Peter replied that 
Odin had gone out with him but had 
trotted off. 

" Well, he’ll soon be here,” the Colonel 
rejoined with a smile. “ You watch, 
Peter ! ” and he gave a peculiar whistle. 

“ Don’t stand in his road, Peter, or you’ll 
get knocked over,” he warned. 

But instead of the Great Dane’s bounding 
into the room and rushing tempestuously 
to his master’s summons there was no move¬ 
ment in the hall and none on the terrace. 
The Colonel went to the open window and 
whistled again. This time he made the 
note shriller and more prolonged. 

“ That’s queer 1 ” he remarked, when only 
silence responded. ” Whatever Odin may be 
doing he’ll leave it to come to that whistle 1 ” 
11 Yes, always,” Charity echoed. " Wher-. 
ever he is and whatever he’s doing he’ll 
come to that whistle.” 

" Do you mean to say he can always 
hear it ? ” ‘ 

“ Yes, Mr. Scharner. From anywhere 
within reason.” 

The Colonel rang for Abbot. 

“ Seen Odin ? " he asked. 

Abbot fingered his chin. “ Not, sir, not 
since first thing.” 

“ Has he had his breakfast ? ” ■ 

” I’ll go and see, sir,” said Abbot. And 
returned a moment later, looking surprised, 
to report that Odin’s biscuits were lying 
untouched. 

" Have a look for him, will you, Abbot ? " 
the Colonel said quietly : and Peter saw 
Mr. Scharner watching him under his eye¬ 
brows. “ Charity, you and Peter take a 
look round the gardens. I’m going upstairs 
to see how your mother is.” 

It was Charity who found Odin, close to 
the orchard, where he was lying with 
anguished ej-es and his back legs trailing 
helplessly. As the crushed grass showed, 
he had dragged his body for some distance 
in his struggle, perhaps, to get to his 
master’s shrill whistle. And he was panting 
with the pain of the effort. 

Charity sent Peter for water. When 
they had given him some the Great Dane 
wagged his tail feebly, but pricked his ears 
to listen for a third footstep, and as soon 
as he heard this he raised his head toward 
his master, his tortured eyes full of self 
reproach and contrition for failing for the 
first time to answer the call. 

But the Colonel was down on his knees 
by him, gently feeling his back. " It’s all 
right, old boy,” he uttered in a gruff voice. 
“ It's all right, old boy. I won’t hurt you. 
Anything broken ? ” 

The Great Dane made no sound, but when 
it was finished his panting tongue found his 
master’s wrist for an instant. 

“ I was afraid that his back might be 
damaged,” the Colonel admitted, 'telling 
Peter to help Abbot to take a gate off its 
hinges, to cover it with a rug, and to bring 
it along. Then between them they managed 
to lift Odin on to this improvised stretcher 
and to carry him indoors, - where Major 
Chris waited, and they set down their burden 
beside him. 

Major Chris, who, as Charity whispered to 
Peter, knew more about four-footed animals 
than any veterinary surgeon breathing, 
passed his thin white hands all over the dog 
with a touch, as Peter noticed, as light as a 
feather. Then he looked up and lifted his 
brows to his host. 


“ Well ? ” demanded the Colonel. 

" There’s no serious damage done.” 

“ Are you—certain ? ” the Colonel said 
unsteadily. 

"Yes. His back.is as right as rain. 
And his legs aren't broken. They are 
numbed. They have had a blow which has 
bruised them and paralysed the nerves. 
But only temporarily. We’ll see what some 
massage does presently.” 

“ You’re sure they’re not broken ? ” 

" I’m certain,” replied Major Chris. 

" But how did they get such a blow ? " 
The Colonel went on. 

Major Chris looked at him, and then 
looked at Odin. “ I wish you could speak 
and tell us, Odin.” he murmured. “ What 
were, you doing to get such a thumper, old 
man ? ” Under his breath he added, 
“ Did someone throw something at you ? ” 
Peter caught that question, but none of the 
others did. 

The Major raised his voice. " I’ll soon 
get him fit again. Colonel.” He paused as 
Mr. Scharner entered the hall. “ You 
know some dogs are terribly careless,” he 
went on more loudly. “ Even our old 
friend Odin doesn’t look sometimes where 
he’s.going. I lay he has only himself to 
blame for this accident.” 

" You think,” the Colonel answered, 
" that it was an accident ? ” 

“ Of course it was.” And while Major 
Chris uttered this Peter noticed that he was 
looking at Mr. Scharner.—-who announced 
that, having some correspondence to do, he 
proposed to excuse his pupil the schoolroom 
this' morning. So when Charity had gone 
up to sit with her mother, leaving Odin to 
the Major’s care and her father’s,- Peter 
ran upstairs for the book he was reading and 
took it to his favourite spot on the terrace. 

This was a great stone seat smoothed and 
hollowed by time, to all appearances 
fashioned from one block of granite, and 
carried up from the moor such a long while 
ago that it passed by the name of The 
Lollards’ Throne. Why the Lollards’ 
Peter could not ascertain, but the name 
seemed to date the seat back to Richard 


the Second’s days, nor had any reason been 
found to dispute its authenticity. At any 
rate, this stone had a tall back and high 
sides, it was large enough to seat four, 
persons abreast and the back was tall 
enough to conceal all but their heads. And 
here Peter loved to curl himself up in the 
sun, or lie full stretch with a cushion under 
his head, either reading or dreaming his 
day-dreams. 

Thither Peter went now with his book and 
his cushion and, having settled himself to 
his comfort, began to read. 

CHAPTER 10 

On the Terrace" ■ 

E had been there for some little time and 
had laid down his book to speculate 
how Odin had come by his injury when he 
heard Abbot speaking with somebody at 
the hall door. 

“ No, sir. Colonel Grevel has gone 
riding, and I’m not sure when he’ll be 
back again.” 

He could not sec them because the corner 
of the house intervened, but Abbot’s high- 
pitched tones had come quite distinctly. 
The other's voice was too low for his words 
to travel. 

“ The Colonel told me, sir, that in case 
you should call again when he was out I 
must ask you particularly to be good enough 
to leave word, sir.” 

Peter pricked up ears. So this must be 
the Mr. Pape whose call yesterday had 
begun such a string of events. Not, as he 
had reflected before going to sleep last 
night, that anything more than coincidence 
was concerned, for how or why should the 
casual call of a stranger have anything to 
do with what occurred later ? Ridiculous 
to try' to fit a connection. It was only that 
the unknown Mr. Pape’s call had associated 
itself in his mind with the sensation of 
uneasiness that had developed. 

Therefore he was now all agog to set eyes 
on Pape, burning with curiosity to see what 
he looked like. 

Abbot’s high tone again'. "I quite 
understand, sir. But if you’d rather not 
tell me your business would you like to 
leave a message with Major Ferae ? ” 

Apparently this caused the other to 
hesitate, for it seemed quite a long time 


before the silence was broken. Then the 
hurried murmur. Then once more came 
Abbot’s voice : 

“ Major Ferae, sir ? He is a very old 
friend of Colonel Grevel’s.” 

A pause. Some muttered syllables. 
Abbot’s voice, patiently: 

" At the moment the Major is rather 
busily engaged, sir, with a dog of ours which 
has met with an accident. But if you care 
to see him, sir, I will tell him.” 

Some response must have been given, for 
Abbot went on : 

“If you care to step in, sir, I will fetch 
Major Feme.” ' 

There’d be no harm, Peter decided, in 
leaving his seat and going into the house, 
if the caller went in, on the chance of getting 
a look at him in the hall. But a final utter¬ 
ance from Abbot knocked this on the head. 

“ I am sorry, sir. I will tell Colonel 
Grevel you called. Good-day, sir.” 

The great door closed. A step sounded 
faintly'. 

How Peter wished that those who had 
built Falcon’s Flight had put the terrace in 
front of the hall door instead of planting 
it under the shelter of the left wing. Oh, 
yes, they had placed it ideally enough, that 
he granted, facing south to catch all the 
sunshine and warmth, instead of facing 
east as the drive and the hall did. But all 
the same—just this morning now—just for 
this instant—how he wished that he could 
transport it round to the east ! . 

For then he could get a fine view of Mr. 
Pape, as that mysterious person took his 
way down the drive. 

Lying full length still with his head on 
his cushion, he was meditating whether or 
no to jump up and by cutting round the 
rose garden reach the gates first, when he 
heard another sound as different from 
Abbot’s reedy accents as the softest patter 
of rain is from a steam-whistle. It was 
a sound which struck Peter's ear as stealthy ; 
it gave him the sense of a sound not meant 
to be heard. Unable to place it, he was in 
the act of rising when he suddenly recog¬ 
nised it and kept perfectly still, because the 
sound was being made by- someone crossing 
the terrace behind him, someone who was 
walking as silently as possible on the balls 
of his feet.' 

Peter held his breath and tingled all' 
over. He felt , certain that the person 
creeping so softly had no idea that anyone 
was lying on the seat. So if he kept still 
till the creeper had passed his seat he could 
peep. round the side and see whose the soft 
tread was without being seen. 

" A sneak like that deserves to be spied 
on,” thought Peter. " And I wonder what 
lie’s after.” 

But he left it too late. Perhaps the 
step was too quiet to indicate when the 
other had gone past his back. At any 
rate, when he raised his head and peeped 
out cautiously the terrace -was deserted. 

Then he didn’t waste a moment. He 
sprang to his feet and rushed as fast as he 
could to the top of the drive. 

Another disappointment waited him here. 
There was no one in the drive except Mr. 
Scharner, who was' slowly pacing it with his 
nose on a book. 

“I say ! Has anyone come this way ? ’’. 
Peter cried. ~ 

Mr. Scharner looked up from his book 
with a start. “ I wish you wouldn’t startle 
me so,” he said gently. “ No, I haven't 
seen anyone, Peter. What is it ? ” 

" Nothing, sir,” Peter replied, as the 
gong for lunch sounded. 

Colonel Grevel had not reappeared for 
the meal, so they ate it without him, but 
Mrs. Grevel was down, looking, Peter 
thought, very far from herself. Her 
gaiety and liveliness had departed. So 
often she had been the. life of the-party, but 
this morning she had very little to say, and 
sat, scarcely eating anything, watching the 
door.’ Nor did. Major Chris join them at 
lunch. As Abbot explained, when he 
tendered the Major's excuses to Mrs. 
Grevel, he was looking after Odin. 

So Peter and Charity did most of the 
talking, Peter telling her what a fine 
sunbath he’d had all the morning but not 
disclosing that he knew of Mr. Pape’s call; 
for that, as he reflected, ryas 'Abbot’s busi¬ 
ness. If Abbot had not mentioned it to 
Mrs. Grevel then no doubt Abbot had 
good reasons. And if Abbot had, Mrs. 
Grevel had not alluded to it; for which, in 
her turn, she might possess her own reasons. 

“ So it’s not up to me,” : Peter told him¬ 
self shrewdly', “ to butt in,”'. 

Nor did he mention, the stealthy' foot¬ 
step he had' heard. , Though once Mr. 
Scharner, lifting his eyes from his plate, 
asked why he had come with such a rush 
round the terrace. 

“ I guess I must have heard the lunch 
gong ! " laughed Peter. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Jacko Improves the dinner 

I t wasn’t often that Mother Jacko was ill. And perhaps it was just as well; 

for, as she used to say, as soon as ever she took her eye off things something 
was sure to go wrong. 

But one morning poor Mother Jacko woke up with a bad headache. She bore 
it as long as she could and then declared she must go and lie down.' 

“ The dinner’s well forward,” she said. “ The potatoes are on and the joint’s 
in the oven ; it will be ready as soon as you are, -Father,” she added as she went 
out of the room. 

“ When I was a boy,” remarked Father Jacko, “ we used to cook the joint on 
a spit in front of an open fire.. Ovens are well enough, but it takes a jack to get 
the full flavour out of the meat,” 



Pussy caught the joint between her teeth and made off with it 


Jacko nodded wisely. “ I know, Dad,” he said ; “ those things you wind up. 
They go round and round. Granny’s got one.” 

“ Your Granny can cook,” declared Father Jacko—" but don’t tell your mother 
I said so.” And then he jammed his hat on his head and went off to the post. 

He left Jacko gazing thoughtfully at the kitchen stove. 

“ I believe Dad’s right,” he murmured. “ A spit’s the thing. We ought to 
have one. I guess I’ll fix one up.” 

He went out into the garden and found a stout stick, and with great difficulty 
managed to fasten it to the kitchen mantelpiece. It wasn’t easy ; and it didn’t 
do the mantelpiece any good, for it took six nails to hold it in position, and Jacko 
wasn’t much of a carpenter ! But it held ; and when Jacko had found a suitable 
length of picture cord it was simple enough to tie the meat on to it. 

" That’s done the trick ! ” he cried, regarding his work with pride. He gave 
the cord a twist and sent it spinning. 

At that moment out from nowhere sprang Pussy. She gave a spring, caught 
the joint cleverly between her teeth, and made off with it.- 

-The family had -bread and cheese and potatoes for dinner that day—all but 
Jacko, and he, by Father’s orders, had nothing at all. 
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A Marvelloni Music Bargain 

FAMOUS SONGS 

OLD AND NEW 

Edited by Percy Pitt (Musical Director of the B.B.C .).' 

Fortnightly Parts 1 /3 each. 

Those to whom a Symphony, a Sonata or an ageless song 
is an enduring work of art, those who love music and who 
find joy in the making of their own music will appreciate 
the value offered by FAMOUS SONGS OLD AND 
NEW. This new fortnightly part work will give you 
those songs that are really worth remembering. Favourite 
songs that Mother sang and loved, those haunting melodies 
that have come to us from the cotton fields, immortal 
songs from world-famous operas—you will find them all 
. in this wonderful new work, together with certain 
pianoforte selections that are worth inclusion. FAMOUS 
SONGS OLD AND NEW is printed full music size 
and most of the pieces included in each part are un¬ 
obtainable separately for less than 2/- each. There will be 
songs for every member of the family printed in keys that 
all can play and sing. 


PART 1 (Wow on Sale) contains 

; : THE BELLS OF ST. MARY'S 

S 2 Sung by Lilian Bums A. Emmett Adams 

VILLI KENS AND HIS DINAH 

g Sung by Muriel George and Ernest Butcher 

H WHISPER, AND I SHALL HEAR 

fS Sung by Lucy Clarke M. Piccolomini 

§2 CARMEN (The Toreador'. Song) 

l’iano Solo arranged by Ernest Newton Bizet 

THE ROAST BEEF OF OLD ENGLAND 

Sung by Everybody Leverage 


KATJA (Leander) 

Sung by Ivy Tresmand 

and Gene Gerrard 


ASK A P'LICEMAN 

Sung by James Fawn 


Jean Gilbert 


A. E. Duratukau 

lie BETTY IN MAYFAIR (Dreamland Lover) 

^ Sung by Evelyn Laye H. Fraser-Simson 


PLANTATION MELODIES 
(Piano Selection) 


Herman Finck 


PART 2 (On Sale Pe l. 31) will contain 

JOCGIN’ ALONG THE HIGHWAY 

Sung by Thorpe Bates llarohl Samuel 

WHEN YOU AND I WERE DANCING 

Tlayed by Debroy Somers’ Band 

U. M. Tennent 

MADAME POMPADOUR 

(The Well-Known Serenade) Leo Fall 
l’iano Solo arranged by Percy Elliott 

JOHNNY SANDS 

Sung by Muriel George 
and Ernest Butcher 

TWO OBADIAHS 

Sung by G. II. Macdermott 

KATJA (Try a Little Ki».) 

Sung by Rene Mallory 

KILLARNEY 

Piano Solo arranged by Ernest Newton Balfe 

THE COTTAGE WHERE DREAMS COME 
TRUE 

Sung by Agnes Croxton rat Thayer 

PIANO SELECTION 

Herman Finch 


John Sinclair 
U. P. Lyste 
Vernon Duke 


WORDS AND MUSIC-FULL MUSIC SIZE 


BUY 



PART 1 
TO-DAY 


On sale at all News¬ 
agents , Bookstalls and 
Music Dealers. 
FAMOUS SONGS 
OLD end NEW may 
only be exported to the 
British Dominions ( ex¬ 
cluding Canada ) and 
possessions overseas 
including Egypt anil 
mandated territories . 
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My, they’re good! 

These Nestle’s Milk 
Chocolate Napolitains. 

Creamy, milk chocolate. There’s noth¬ 
ing nicer. They’re choc-full of creamy 
goodness. Every marvellous mouthful 
kept fresh and clean in its separate 
wrapping. Try the 6d. packet. 

N ESTLE'i 

MI/ILK CHOCOLATE 

NAPOLITAINS 
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The Children's Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for us. a year. See below. 

THE BRAN TUB 

A F.y's Journey 

J-Jerf. is a test for your alertness. 

The answer should be arrived 
at in a few seconds. 

Two motor-cyclists, A and B, 
situated at points SO miles apart, 
commenced to ride toward each 
other at a speed of 40 miles an 
hour. At the moment they started 
a fly which could travel at 60 
miles an hour left A’s nose and 
flew toward B. On reaching B it 
turned back to A and so continued 
backward and forward until A 
and B met. - ■ * j 

What distance die? it cover ?’ 

Answer next week 

Wild Flower of the Week 

The Primrose 

T UST as the dainty primrose is 
J one of the most welcome of 
spring: flowers, so it is greatly prized 
at this time of year when most 
of the flowers 
have finished 
blossoming. It 
needs no de¬ 
scription, being 
one of the 
best known of 
British wild 
flowers . and 
quite common 
in woods and on banks. Un¬ 
fortunately the coming of the 
motor-car’ has led to its uprooting 
in many parts, so that it is less 
abundant than it was ten- or 
twenty years ago. Wherever 
English people go the primrose is 
prized, and many years ago when 
one brought from England was 
exhibited at Melbourne three 
thousand rough miners who had 
heard of its arrival visited it. 

Facts 

normal, horse possesses the 

strength of five men. 

The largest raindrops are one- 
fifth of an inch in diameter. 

House-flies sometimes, migrate 
six miles in a day. 

Tiie total weight of the Earth’s 
atmosphere lias been estimated at 
11 , 600,000 million million pounds. 

A Diagonal Acrostic 
]7 ii.l in the letters to make the 
words described. When this lias 
been done correctly, the diagonal 
line represented by noughts makes 
the name of a shellfish much ap¬ 
preciated as food. 

0 **»*,*_ Begun. 

*0*-****. Treated with contempt. 

**0**** y| is sku]], 

*»* 0 **» Huge number. 

**<:*o**. Quivers with excite¬ 
ment. 

*****0* To surround entirely. 
******0 To unroll, unfold. ’ 

Answer next week 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s. 6 d. ayear. (Canada 14s.) 




Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning the planets Venus 
and Mercury are in the South- 
East. In the 
evening Saturn 
is in the Soutli- 
West, and 
Jupiter and 
Uranus are in 
the South- 
East. Our pic¬ 
ture shows- the 
Moon as it may be seen looking 
Soutli at S a.m. on October 2 S. 

Is Your Name Coates ? ' 

This surname may have had 
one of two origins. In some 
cases it comes from the old word 
cote or colt, a dwelling, and the 
father of the Coates of today was 
known as John or William of the 
Cote, the dwelling where lie lived. 
On the other hand, the name 
Coates also comes from the gar¬ 
ment, and the ancestor of those 
bearing this surname may have 
been a man noted for wearing an 
unusual coat, or perhaps he was 
a maker of coats. 

Wha! Ami? 

M Y first is in fish but not in eel. 
My'second’s in cotton but not 
in reel, 

My third is in hall but not in house, 
My fourth is in rat but not in mouse, 
My fifth is in acid but not in sweet, 
My sixth is in frost but not in sleet, 
My last is in hind but not in hart. 
My whole of the railway forms a 
part. A nswer next week 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 

The song of the skylark is last 
heard. The missel thrush be¬ 
gins to sing again. The leaves of 
the plane and elm trees are falling. 
The sycamore, hazel, guelder rose, 
horse-chestnut, lilac, ash, apple, 
gooseberry, laburnum, hornbeam, 
cherry, and whitebeam are stripped 
of their leaves. The primrose is 
in blossom. 

Ici On Parle Framjais 

-T^- 



Un arc Un ange Un bras 


Voici 1’arc de triomphe de Trajan. 
Tout d coup un bel ange apparut. 
Que ferait l’homme sans ses bras ? 

The Words We Speak and How • 
They Came 

Miniature. For centuries artists 
have painted miniatures in many 
beautiful colours, but a true minia¬ 
ture is a painting in red only. 
The word comes to us through the 
Italian from the Latin minium, 
meaning vermilion or .red lead. 
The earliest miniatures were in 
this one colour. 


A Figure Puzzle 

TTeRF. are three rows of figures: 
ill 
7 7 7 
9 9 9 

Strike out 6 figures so that the 
total of the remainder will he 20 . 

Answer next week 

Pictures From the Atlas 



JJ E R F is another picture from the 
atlas—South America turned 
into the head of a baby elephant. 

Grandpapa’s Speelacles 

Qrandpapa’s spectacles cannot 
be found, 

He has searched all the rooms, 
high and low, round and round ; 
Now he calls to the young ones, 
and what does he sav ? 
Twopence for the child who will 
find them today .... 

They feel in Ins pockets, they peep 
in his hat. 

They pull out the sofa, they shake 
out the mat, 

Then down on all-fours- like two 
good-natured bears 
Go Harry and Ned, under tables 
.and chairs, 

Till, quite out of breath, Ned is 
heard to declare 

He believes those glasses are not 
anywhere. 

But Nellie, who, leaning on Grand¬ 
papa's knee, 

Was thinking most earnestly 
where they could be, 

Looked suddenly up in the kind, 
faded eyes. 

And her shining brown oiies grew 
big with surprise; 

She clapped both her hands, all her 
dimples came out, 

She turned to the boys with a 
bright, roguish, shout : 

“ You may leave olf your looking, 
both Harrv and Ned, 

For there are the glasses on 
Grandpapa’s head! ” 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
The Schoolmaster’s Problem- 100 pupils 
A Mysterious Creature. ■ Pig-eon 
The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 
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Who Was He ? 

The Irish Genius in the C.N. 
No. 551 was Oliver Goldsmith. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Spreading the News 

]\[iss Talker: It's too bad of 
1 you. You said you would not 
give away that secret 1 told you. 

Aliss Gossip : 1 didn’t give ■ it 
away. I exchanged it for another. 

Passing if On 

]\Jr. Smith struggled manfully 
with the steak the waiter 
brought him, but eventually gave 
it up. • 

“ Waiter,” be called, “ I guess 
this is the same steak I sent back 
yesterday.” 

“ No, sir; not at all,” said the 
waiter. Then lie added confi¬ 
dentially : “’The man sitting over 
there had that.” 

Helping Father 

Tack's homework was unusually 
J well done. 

“ Who helped you with your 
arithmetic, Jack ? ”, asked his 
teacher. 

“ Father did, miss,” was the 
reply. 

“ Did he do all of it ? ” was the 
next query. - 

“ No, miss,” said Jack. “ 1 
helped him a little.” 

What They Would Rather Be 



Jf you think the bee says 
Because he.likes the work he does, 
You’ll surely be surprised to hear 
from me 

That realiv he hates honey 
And would rather be a funny 
Old lady with her knitting on her 
knee f 

Overweight 

giLLY was a Scout, and among 
his other accomplishments 
he thought he could cook. 

“ Here's a pound cake I’ve 
made, Father,” he said with glee 
one evening.. - ■ 

Father took the cake for closer 
inspection. 

“ It looks all "right, old chap,” 
he said. “ But surely you are 
mistaken concerning the weight. 
You did say a pound cake ? ” 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

There stood the windmill 
-*■ with its sails turning merri¬ 
ly round and round. The two 
travellers paused to look at it. 

“ A pretty sight ! ’’ said 
'one as he reigned in his horse. 

“ Aye, I suppose it is ; but 
how can a man think of pretty' 
sights when his head is a-full 
of catching smugglers ? ” 

“ I emy you not y'our 
work, friend,” replied the 
first man. “ Four years, ’is 
it not, since you first tried to 
catch these men, and you 
are no nearer to knowing who 
they' are than you were when 
you started ? ” 

The Excise man grunted. 
“ And I’m beginning to 
think that I never shall.” 

The first man gave a back- 
glance at the windmill which 


® • © 
was still working, then a 
hillock hid it from view. In 
the valley the two parted, 
the Excise man to Tavi¬ 
stock and the stranger to his 
home near by. It was many 
years since he had visited it. 

If none recognised him as 
he rode through the village, 
his dog, at the entrance to 
the house, like that of Ulvsses, 
came jumping up around him. 

- “ Down ! Bob, down ! ” he 
said, though his yoice was 
full of pleasure. Let me sec 
if the others will remember ! ” 
But Jim, the bailiff,- came 
to the door of the Manor House 
and asked xvliat he wanted, as 
his master was away. 

“ Come with me to the 
Buttercup Hill and I will 
tell y'ou,” said the. stranger. 


The Master Comes Home 


The bailiff grew pale. 

“ Which hill may that be, 
sir ? ” he asked. 

“ I think you know, Jim,” 
the stranger replied. 

“ The master ! ” Jim’s face 
was very pale indeed now. 

“ Aye, the master ! And he 
sees that the servant 1 i.'is 
made good use of the innocent 
game we played as children. 
The wings still spell out the 
same words. I little thought 
that when you and I were 
boys together, Jim, and you 
lived in the mill and I lived 
here, that the messages you 
sent to me by stopping and 
moving the arms of the mill 
would ever be used in the 
smuggling game.” 

“ Who told ye, sir ? ” 

“ No one. I travelled from 


London with the Excise man. 
Tis five years since I left here. 
The man told me it was four 
years ago that the most 
daring smuggling feats were 
enacted about these parts, 
yet no one could be caught. 
It set me thinking, and then 
as we passed over Buttercup 
Hill I saw the windmill whirl¬ 
ing round and round, stopping 
and. whirling again. It grew 
clear to me. I have no love for 
the Excise men, but neither 
have I any' love for smugglers. 
Go y'e to your friends and 
tell them that if any 1 more 
smuggling takes place the 
secret of the windmill .will be 
given to the Government.”’ 

The warning was . enough. 
From that day’ on the smug¬ 
gling ceased. ' ' 
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A new "star.' 
chocolate 
centre with 


There are plenty of chocolate-coated 
tollees but only one chocolate centre 
with a tolTee coating—Sharp’s Toffee 
Chocs. And what a change of 
flavour It has made—the two flavours 
blend perfectly all the way through 
this delightful sweetmeat. 


4 , ozs. ^I*’ 


“OZS. 

E. SHARP a SONS, LTD., MAIDSTONE 




The ‘Allenburys’ Glycerine & 
Black Currant Pastilles are 
manufactured from pure gly¬ 
cerine and the fresh juice of 
choice ripe black currants by a 
special processwlv.chconserves 
the full value and flavour of the 
fruit. They have a demulcent 
and mildly astringent effect, 
most useful in allaying simple 
irritations of the throat. 

f llen1btJi?ys* 

•erineS Black Currant? 

JVSTIIiIiES 

dissolve slowly and uniformly, 
and have a delicious, slightly 
acidulous flavour which is most 
refreshing. 

Your Chemist slocks them 

IN TINS 

2 oz., 8d. 8 oz., 2/3 

4 oz., 1/3 lib., 4 3 

Allen & Hanburys Ltd 

37 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
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